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THEATRE WEEK-END HARROGATE 1957 


Friday, Evening: Harrogate Festival of Music — Concert by | 

July 5th the Hallé Orchestra in an Elgar Commemorative | 
Programme. Reception by His Worship the Mayor 
of Harrogate. 


Saturday, Morning: Talks on the production of the York 

July 6th Mystery Plays by E. Martin Browne and Norah 
Lambourne. Lecture by Canon J. S. Purvis, D.D., 
whose new transcription of the Plays was prepared 
specially for the 1957 season. 
Afternoon and evening: The York Mystery Plays in 
the Museum Gardens, The Exodus, staged on a wagon 
in the streets of York, and the Castle Museum. 


Sunday, Morning: Discussion on The Aesthetic Qualities of 
July 7th the York Mystery Plays, led by Sir Herbert Read. 


Inclusive cost of the Week-end: Members £2, Non-members £2/5/- 
The lectures and discussions are open to the public. 


List of hotel accommodation will be sent on request. 





FUTURE ACTIVITIES 


Residential Summer Courses: Winchester, August 9th to 18th; 
Keele, Staffordshire, August 30th to September 8th. 


Thirty-first Annual Conference: Nottingham, Nov. 2nd and 3rd. 





Apply, enclosing stamped addressed envelope, to j 
The British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. EUSton 2666 ; 
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New Plays and Theatre Books 


TEA AND SYMPATHY Robert Anderson 12s. 6d. 


The text of the superb play now at the Comedy Theatre. 


An illustrated edition of the Globe Theatre success. 


TRIPTYCH Earl of Bessborough 25s. Od. 
Containing: Like STARS APPEARING: THE Noon 1s NIGHT: 
DARKER THE SKY 
THREE PLAYS BY JAMES FORSYTH James Forsyth 25s. Od. 
Containing: THE OTHER HEART: —HELOISE: ADELAISE. 


These two volumes are superbly produced and should grace every 
play-lover’s library. 


Latest additions to The Drama Library series 





HOTEL PARADISO Feydeau and Desvalliéres 
The hilarious farce adapted by Peter Glenville who has contributed an 
invaluable Introduction. ///ustrated. Cloth 10s. 6d. Paper 6s. Od. 
THE LIGHT OF HEART Emlyn Williams 6s. 


A moving drama for 4 men and 4 women. | set. 


THE CHESTER MYSTERY PLAYS Edited by Maurice Hussey _7s. 6d. 


The text of 16 plays with an Introduction and Production notes. Parti- 
cularly suitable for Church Drama Groups. (Cloth bound) 


SEVEN SHORT PLAYS Edited by E.R. Wood 6s. Od. 


Containing: THe StorM (Drinkwater), BROTHER SUN (Housman), THE 
BEAR (Tchekov), THe LitrLe MAN (Galsworthy), THE 
MAN IN THE BOWLER HaT (Milne), GHOST OF JERRY 
BUNDLER (Jacobs), FLIGHT OF THE QUEEN (Dunsany). 


* * * * * 


SPECIMENS OF CONTEMPORARY DRAMA E.R. Wood 8s. 


A survey of the English drama in the last 25 years with long extracts 
from many modern plays. 


THE ART OF THE DRAMATIST J. B. Priestley 10s. 


A vital and stimulating discussion of the many aspects of the dramatist’s 
work by a master of the art. 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE Edward Gordon Craig 25s. 


An exciting and provoking book which every young actor and producer 
will enjoy. 


THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS Michael Redgrave 10s. 


Available again in its third impression. ‘‘This is a ‘must’ for actors 
and a ‘certainly should’ for everyone else.”,-— Educational Theatre Journal. 
A Complete List of Plays and Theatre Books is available 
on application to the publishers. 


Noel Coward 10s. 6d. 


Od. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 








Samuel French Limited are pleased to announce that the undermentioned three-act 
plays are now available for production by amateur companies in the British Isles. 
The price quoted for the Acting edition includes postage. 
THE BURNT FLOWERBED. A drama by Ugo Betti, translated by 
Henry Reed. One interior scene. 5 males, 4 females and extras. Acting 
edition 6s. 4d. 
DEAD ON NINE. A play by Jack Popplewell. One interior scene. 
4 males, 3 females. Acting edition Ss. 4d. 
DOCTOR JO. A play by Joan Morgan. One interior scene. 4 males, 
4 females. Acting edition 5s. 4d. 
GRACE AND FAVOUR. A comedy by Ronald Jeans. One interior 
scene. 4 males, 6 females, 2 extras. Acting edition Ss. 4d. 
HIPPO DANCING. A comedy by Robert Morley. One interior scene. 
3 males, 3 females. Acting edition Ss. 4d. 
MY THREE ANGELS. A comedy by Sam and Bella Spewack. One 
interior scene. 7 males, 3 females. Acting edition 5s. 4d. 
THE REMARKABLE MR. PENNYPACKER. A comedy by Liam 
O’Brien. One interior scene. 11 males, 7 females. Acting edition 6s. 4d. 
RING FOR CATTY. A play by Patrick Cargill and Jack Beale. One 
interior scene. 6 males, 6 females. Acting edition 6s. 4d. 
THE QUEEN AND THE REBELS. A drama by Ugo Betti, translated 
by Henry Reed. One interior scene. 7 males, 4 females and extras. Acting 
edition 6s. 4d. 
SIMON AND LAURA. A comedy by Alan Melville. One interior 
scene. 9 males, 5 females. Acting edition Ss. 4d. 
SMALL HOTEL. A comedy by Rex Frost. (Originally produced under 
the title of the Jolly Fiddler). One interior scene. 5 males, 5 females. Acting 
edition Ss. 4d. 
SUMMERTIME. A comedy by Ugo Betti, translated by Henry Reed. 
One interior and two exterior scenes. 5 males, 6 females. Acting edition 
6s. 4d. 
TABITHA. A mystery comedy by Arnold Ridley and Mary Cathcart 
Borer. One interior scene. 4 males, 5 females. Acting edition 5s. 4d. 
WAITING FOR GODOT. A tragicomedy by Samuel Beckett. One 
exterior scene. 5 males. Acting edition 6s. 4d. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 
26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams : DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON 
Cables: DRAMALOGUE, LONDON 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Latest additions :— 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 


Hugh Mills 


One set. 4 m., 5 f. 6/- NOT AVAILABLE for performance 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER John Osborne 
One set. 3 m., 2 f. 6/- NOT AVAILABLE for performance 
THE MULBERRY BUSH Angus Wilson 
Two sets. 5 m., 4 f. 6/- Available for performance. 
THE PIPER OF ORDE Gairdner and Pilcher 
One set. 3m.,4f. 6/- Available for performance. 
THE NIGHTINGALE Dorothy Wright 
No set. Cast flexible. 6/- Available for performance. 
THE ART OF LIVING Owen Holder 
One set. 2 m., 2 f. 6/- Available for performance. 
ELEPHANTS TO RIDE UPON M. & D. Constanduros 
One set. 5m.,4f. 6/- Available for performance. 
COME ON, JEEVES P. G. Wodehouse and Guy Bolton 
One set. 5 m., 4f. 5/- Available for performance. 
HOME AND AWAY Heather MclIntyre 
One set. 7 m., 6 f. 6/- Available for performance. 
LUCKY STRIKE Michael Brett 
One set. 8 m., 3 f. 6/- Available for performance. 
THE WHOLE TRUTH Philip Mackie 
One set. 4 m., 3 f. 5/- Available from Sept. 1, 1957. 
THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE Wm. Douglas Home 
One set. 3 m., 5 f. 6/- NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 
WILD GOOSE CHASE Derek Benfield 
One set. 5 m., 5 f. 5/- Available for performance. 
ALL FOR MARY H. Brooke and K. Bannerman 
One set. 4 m., 2 f. 5/- Available for performance. 
OFF THE DEEP END Dennis Driscoll 
One set. 4 m. 4 f. 5/- Available for performance. 
A QUESTION OF FACT Wynyard Browne 
One set. 3 m., 4 f. 5/- Available for performance. 
NO ESCAPE Rhys Davies 
One set. 3 m., 4 f. 5/- Available for performance. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Basil Thomas 


One set. 4 m., 4 f. 5/- Available for performance. 
Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Telephone: MUSeum 8521 
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DAN SUTHERLAND 


MYSTERY at BLACKWATER 





based on 
Other 
Wilkie Collins’ famous novel Dan Sutherland 
“THE WOMAN IN WHITE”’ Plays 


one of the first and still one of the ; 
*‘Breach of Marriage’’ 


greatest of all suspense stories. The famous “‘insemina- 
tion’”’ play 





‘‘The Fifty Mark’’ 
Domestic comedy 





ALREADY PERFORMED of the man who nearly 
stole £30,000 
WITH GREAT SUCCESS BY MANY 
LEADING AMATEUR COMPANIES ‘oo 
AND SCHEDULED BY MANY MORE. | 4 Christmas Comedy 





HOW ABOUT IT FOR vimnamiaiei 
YOUR SOCIETY? A Day” 


A suspense one-acter 





Price 4s. 2d. post free from “Six Miniatures for 
Five Ladies” 
and 
“Six More Miniatures” 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. | piastesfrom drama t 
26 Southampton St., London, W.C.2 seas 
































Your hall can be 


a temporary theatre 


PLANNING & DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT 


If you have any problems concerning 
the conversion or adaptation of a hall 
for entertainment and lecture 
purposes — consult our Planning & 
Design Department. Our team of 
experts, fully versed in the latest 
developments of theatre and cinema 
equipment, will gladly give you esti- 

mates and advise you on the best type 
of equipment for your particular 
requirements — absolutely free of 
charge. 


G.B-Kalee can convert any type of 
hall into a fully-equipped theatre with 


UNIVERSAL 
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equipment so designed that it can 
be quickly and economically in- 
stalled, and dismantled for storage. 
These are some of the major items 
specially suitable for the amateur 
theatre:— 

SECTIONAL STAGE STRUCTURES 
Adaptable to all sizes of stage. 
Easily erected and dismantled. 
SEATING Strong stacking chairs in 
metal or wood. Also wide range of 
upholstered tip-up seating. 
CURTAINS In different shades and 
materials, with hand or electrically 
operated tracks. 

LIGHTING All types of stage light- 
ing and accessories. VERSA-DIM 
switchboard for varied lighting 
effects. 

EMERGENCY LIGHTING To comply 
with Home Office Regulations. 
Write for illustrated leaflet on the 
NEW SECUNDALUX MK. I. Directional 
Signs and Passage Lights with emer- 
gency lighting in SELF-CONTAINED 
units. No Charging Plant. No 
Extra Wiring — Economical 1in¢ 
Low Initial Cost. 
CINEMATOGRAPH EQUIPMENT 

16 mm. and 35 mm. 


wri cae vi 3 


Please write for full details 


G.B-KALEE LTD., Dept. D/6/57, Mortimer House, 
37-41 Mortimer Street, London W.| 
Branches in: Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle. 

A MEMBER OF THE RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES GROUP 


ALL FOR THE HALL — FROM G.B-KALEE 


























MERSTHAM GRANGE 


Fit MwWwaIMwet MERSTHAM SURREY 


MERSTHAM 374 








HISTORY IN LIVING SPLENDOUR 


If you are interested in staging a Great Spectacle or Dramatic Pageant, 
I can devise, write and direct it for you. 


I specialise in historical subjects and handle any number of performers. 
I can design and advise you about costumes. 


I also give lectures on Pageant Production illustrated by coloured 
lantern slides and properties and costumes chosen from Pageants I have 


produced. 


Personal attention is given to all enquiries. 


Write for brochure to: 


Merstham Grange CECILE HUMMEL 


Merstham Merstham 374 
Surrey 








LEATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, SURREY 
AND STUDIO THEATRE, KENSINGTON, LONDON 





Summer Drama Sehools 
5, 7 OR 10 DAYS (ONE EVENING SCHOOL) 
Director: MARIAN NAYLOR 


Fees £4/4/- to £7/7/- Hostel accommodation available 





Stimulating and interesting Courses in 


ACTING TECHNIQUE, STAGE MOVEMENT, SPEECH, 
IMPROVISATION, MAKE-UP, ETC. 


PROFESSIONAL STAGE STAFF 
Opportunities for Beginners and Experienced Students 


Syllabuses from Registrar: 


Mrs. P. Sansom, 6 The Keir, Westside, Wimbledon Common 
LONDON, S.W.19 
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PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, 1957 
PERTHSHIRE ~ SCOTLAND 


* 


SEVENTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
(Drama - Art - Music) 
April 20th to October 5th 
STAGE PREMIERE OF 
The Mayerling Affair 
(R. F. Delderfield) 
Where Stars Walk 
(Micheal MacLiammoir) 
Mr. Kettle & Mrs. Moon 
(J. B. Priestley) 
50th Anniversary Production of 
The Playboy of the Western World 
(John M. Synge) 
Plays directed by JORDAN LAWRENCE 
Settings by GILLIAN ARMITAGE 
From mid-May all six plays can be seen in one week 
LICENSED RESTAURANT AND CAFE 


Send 6d. stamp for Programme—and Visit 
“SCOTLAND'S THEATRE IN THE HILLS” 


The Last Trump 
(James Bridie) 
Rookery Nook 
(Ben Travers) 





NORTH RIDING EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


SCARBOROUGH 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
August 17th-29th 


MUSIC ART DRAMA 


Drama staff includes: 
Stephen Joseph, 
Jordan Lawrence, 
Minos Volonakis, 

L. A. G. Strong, 
Patricia Arnold. 


Emphasis on the Contemporary Theatre. 


Inclusive fee for 
residence and tuition 
12 guineas. 
Particulars from: 
The Secretary for Education, County 
Hall,” Northallerton 

















Shrewsbury 
Summer 
Festival 


JULY 7-22, 1957 


Under the same direction as 
the Ludlow Festival of 1956 


HENRY I1V—PART ONE 
(Shakespeare) 
in Shrewsbury Castle 


BROTHER LUCIFER 

(Margaret Rose) 
in The Abbey Church 
First performances of a new 
play, with dance interludes by 
Peter Bridgmont and new music 
by Wilfrid Mellers. 


MARIA MARTEN or Murder in the 
Red Barn 
with Shaw’s PASSION, 
AND PETRIFACTION 


POISON 


Denis Matthews will give Two 
Recitals 


MusIC AND POETRY OF 17TH- 
CENTURY ENGLAND 
A concert by Pauline Lewis, 
Desmond Dupré, Wilfrid 
Mellers, Paul Ellison 


FOLK SONG AND DANCE 
An open-air programme in 
Shrewsbury Castle 


Postal bookings from June Ist 


For full programme write to: 
Secretary, Shrewsbury Festival, Public 
Library, Castle Foregate, Shrewsbury 
= e.._ 

















ESTABLISHED 1840 
MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD. 
The LEADING THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


SPECIALISTS IN MODERN 
AND PERIOD COSTUMES 


ONLY ADDRESS — 117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Phone: TEMple Bar 5678—5 lines Theatridio, Westcent, London 


















— SIMMONS nay LTD. 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional & Amateur Stages 





SPECIALISTS IN 


[Period Costumes 


FOR A CENTURY 





LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 








Postal Enquiries and Personal Calls to:— 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 
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Largest Catalogue 


SOUND & ELECTRICAL Go. Ltd. 
48 MONMOUTH ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


THE 


of Effects 


ON TAPE OR DISC 


Send 2:d, Stamp for a 
FREE COPY 





SOUNDS MADE TO ORDER 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTION 











BISHOP 





Temple Bar 7484/5 























SCENIC COLOURS 


Canvas and. Sundries 
OUR NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and all Sundry 
Materials for painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 

We can also make up Stage Cloths, etc., as required 








We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidentially send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 
Revised September 1956 — 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.) 797 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League. 
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CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 





























for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 











THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 


Birmingham. B.B.C. Television Studio, Gosta 
reen. 


Birmingham. King Edward VI School. 
Birmingham. Church of the Redeemer Hall. 
Birmingham. M.E.B. Social Club. 
Coatbridge. Townhead Primary School. 
Colwyn Bay. Mochdre Village Centre. 
Evanton. Diamond Jubilee Hall. 

Glasgow. W. D. & H. O. Wills. 

Maesteg. Town Hall. 

Penzance. St. John’s Hall. 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 











CITIZEN HOUSE 
LTD. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Pageants, 
Plays, Pantomime, etc. 


@ Wig Department 
@ Reasonable Rates 


@ Advisory Bureau 


21 GREEN PARK, BATH 


TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
BATH 5157 PERIOD, BATH 

















REDRO CHAIRS 


Time is money; saving time is saving money. 

The REDRO NESTING CHAIR, when used in a club 
or hall, saves money all the time, quite apart from 
the initial saving, due to their low cost. 

Constructed of high-quality tubular steel, they are 
quickly and easily cleaned. Being light-weight, they 
are very speedily stacked with a minimum of effort. 
The chairs, nesting one upon another, can be stacked 
away in very little space. 

The REDRO NESTING CHAIR is designed to give 
maximum comfort, and the choice of 12 colours and 
nine different types of seats and backs, ensures that 
the chairs will harmonise 
with any existing scheme of 
decoration. 


TUBULAR STEEL 


Write now for our 
Illustrated Leaflet: 


REDROLTD., 


NESTING FURNITURE 





It costs less to use 











































HALL & 
DIXON un. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS - CARPETS 
CONTRACT FURNISHINGS 


COSTUME FABRICS 
FLUORESCENT MATERIALS 
SCENE CLOTHS (READY FOR 
PAINTING) * ROSTRA 
pos Fn 


19 GARRICK ST., [izeail] 


LONDON, W.C.2 
STAGE 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR EQUIPMENT 
1930, 8331 




























































Stage 


Enquiries to: 


Catalogue free. 


Curtains 
Equipment 
and 

Scenery 





WATTS & CORRY LTD. 


305 Oldham Road, 
MANCHESTER, ro 




























For Hire REX HOWARD For Sale 


RING or LABS 


STAGE DRAPERIES — LARGEST VARIETY — ALL SIZES 
12 Connaught Street, W.2 PAD. 3600 




















Costume Jewellery 


JAMES FREDRICKS 
MAKE IT YOURSELF 
NO SKILL REQUIRED SCENIC STUDIOS 


Catalogue Free Scenery Draperies 
EAVES HANDICRAFTS 


18a Slater Street, Bold Strect, 
LIVERPOOL 1 





Also Hundreds of 








ANILINE DYE CLOTHS ~ 
AND SETTINGS ¢ 
COSTUMES STAGE CURTAINS of all subjects 


AND PROPERTIES FOR HIRE These are packed in bags and despatched 


rdinary parcel service to use with local : 
STAR COSTUME ae Hire fee ress — i 
& SCENIC STUDIOS L 


TELEVISION CONTRACTORS 
SHAKESPEAREAN, HISTORIC, 
BIBLICAL AND PANTOMIME 








LANGFORD ROAD 


COSTUMES A SPECIALITY WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good condition. TEL. 4791 M 
78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401-2 Br 














GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
ar Spectaleste 


44 AMHURST ROAD : HACKNEY - LONDON .. E-8 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 
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ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
MRS. A. RAWLINGS THE SPECIALISTS IN 


Late Doreen Erroll Establishment THE PROBLEM PROP 
FOR HIRE 
Historical Costumes of every description STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 
also Children’s and Adult Fancy Dress LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
WHitehall 8528 


Recommended by the British Drama League 


Interviews by appointment 


58 Gresham Rd., Brixton, London, S.W.9 
Telephone: Bri 2964 
























Send for Brochure 
showing full range 
of Major Stage 
Lighting Equip- 
ment for sale or 
hire. 


The Stage Lighting Specialists 
Let us know your requirements 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., GORST ROAD, N.W.10 ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 


Showrooms: 40 Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. CHA 9170 














Branches: Birmingham - Manchester - Coventry North Shields - Edinburgh - Glasgow 
FUR RUGS AND SKINS CANVA For Stage Scenery 
stocked in all 
STUFFED ANIMALS widths & qualities 
BIRDS 35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
HUNTING TROPHIES White Cotton Duck 
THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 


AND INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 


eas auasemies We can also make up Stage Cloths 


etc. as required 
. 1850 
ee RUSSELL & CHAPPLE LTD., 
AND SONS 23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! London, W.C.2. TEM 7521. 
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In addition to the supply of every type of 


REIS et RAYS ees 


tT ta 


general stage lighting and switchboards, 

Strand can provide practical period fittings 

on hire. 

Write for special Decorative Fittings catalogue. 


Anyone primarily concerned with the technical _ 








aspects of theatrical production will find much 
useful information in our house journal “TABS”. 


Applications for inclusion on the free list should be sent to:— 


ox LD 
THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO LTD 
29 King Street, London, W.C.2 
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NEW SERIES SUMMER 1957 NUMBER 45 
CONTENTS 
Editorial i sa ete ce 
Plays in Performance by % W. Lestes . be wie i 
The Provincial Theatre by Norman Shrapnel sik ues x ae 
The Creative Theatre by Alan S. Downer one on aa 
The Value and Values of Criticism by Owen Holder we a 
Challenge on Home Ground by Adrian Brine... ie ae 
Lena Ashwell by Phyllis Whitworth and Athene Seyler in i a 
Correspondence: Clive Sansom i he ae on ioe ae 
Theatre Bookshelf: 
Fine Remitted by Beverley Baxter ; ion bas ~~ = 
Shakespeare Surveyed by Richard Findlater eee din ee 
The French Theatre by John Allen a a ni — 
The Living Image by Roy Walker oes id sii ——— 
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Drama is indexed in The Subject Index to Periodicals, London, 
and The International Index to Periodicals, New York. 












Editor: E. Martin Browne, C.B.E. Associate Editor: Doris Hutton 


Advisory Committee: 
Clifford Bax, Ivor Brown, Norman Marshall. 


Annual Subscription: 6/6 post free 


Editorial, Advertisements and Distribution: 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 (Euston 2666) 
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X1E OLIVIER and DOROTHY TUTIN in ‘The Entertainer’, by John Osborne, 
at the Royal Court Theatre. Photograph by Tony Armstrong Jones, 
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EDITORIAL 


HE LIVING ‘THEATRE is free at last from the Entertainments ‘lax which 


has burdened it for forty years. We congratulate the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer on being bold enough to remove the Tax entirely instead of 
tinkering with it once more. We are proud that this magazine, and the British 
Drama League for which it speaks, should have had some part in bringing this 
about: and particularly that it was the members outside London, where the 
theatre has suffered most heavily in recent years, who worked the hardest to 
rouse public opinion on the subject. We rejoice that the theatre can breathe 
more freely and square its shoulders, relieved of the dead weight of the Tax, 
to the task of finding new ways for the living actor to express the spirit of a 
new age. 


The managers, in pleading for abolition, have spoken in the Press and to 


> 


M.P.s of the “‘more and better productions” they would do if the ‘Tax went. 
They frankly tell us they will not lower prices: and since the higher-priced seats 
do not generally cost more than double the amount charged before 1914, while 
the lower-priced ones have not generally outstripped the cinema’s charges, this 
is fair enough. What the theatre needs most is not to cheapen seats but to banish 
cheapness and shoddiness and carelessness from its shows. ‘“‘More and _ better 
productions” must mean more taste, more imagination and more theatrical 
vitality. The living theatre is to-day often half dead: it must be more vividly, 


savagely, exaltingly alive than any other form of entertainment. 


Looking back over the past season, the secret of these things has been shown 
to us: let us take note of it. What is common to all the outstanding memories of 
1956-57? Ensemble. It is grievous that all the best examples came from abroad. 
The quality of performance shown to us by the Berliner Ensemble and the 
Théatre National Populaire cannot be matched in Britain, though at the Royal 
Court Theatre we have a lively beginning in George Devine’s English Stage 
Company. The quality of the continental ensembles does not depend only on a 
genius at their head: it rests more securely on a stable and imaginative policy 
in choice of play and production, a team of actors accustomed to working 
together, and sufficient time for rehearsal. Let managers who want to succeed 
in our new conditions, and to compete with ‘I'V, take note that these are the 
prerequisites for success. Only so can they create something so good that audiences 


cannot afford to stay away from it. 


PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


HE London theatre fairly 
hummed with excited interest 
during the first quarter of 1957. 
All the same, the principal houses of 
fame offered only four new British 
works—and one of those, Ian Main’s 
routine thriller Subway in the Sky, was 
set in New York and written in a 
pseudo-American idiom: a_ curious 
exercise for a new dramatist. John 
Osborne’s new piece, The Entertainer, 
with its strong cast led by Sir Laurence 
Olivier, was sold out before the first 
night of its four-week season at the 
Royal Court. Mr. Osborne has patched 
his play together round a wonderful 
acting part: Archie Rice is a music-hall 
comedian; the son of a successful old- 
timer in the same line, but himself a 
failure in a failing genre (nothing but 
nudes, the old man mumbles). Archie 
is sinking fast into debt and disaster— 
and disgrace, for he inclines to drink 
and women, and treats his family with 
unscrupulous cruelty. 

Archie is credited by the script with 
rather more education than _ Sir 
Laurence seems prepared to allow him; 
but the fake elegance, at once sidling 
and springy, the limp-wristed, genial 
gestures are precisely those of cheap 
sophistication. The gap-toothed appeal 
of his glossy smile mirrors a thousand 
weary clowns, his leers and insults to 
audience and band-leader jingle the 
small change of every fifth-rate comic, 
along with the jokes about homo- 
sexuality and the gabbled, time-seeking 
repetitions. These scenes in the music- 
hall are quite brilliant, in the writing, 
in the performance—and in the staging; 
for we switch rapidly from the theatre 
to Archie’s wretched home with the 
help of admirable Mielziner-type sets, 
by Alan Tagg, dissolving back and 
forth through gauzes between brassy 
nude-hung squalor and sleazy, over- 
crowded domesticity. 


At home with his lonely old father 
(how unexpectedly kind Mr. Osborne 
is to lonely old fathers) and his battered, 
utterly humiliated wife, Archie prow|ls 
restless, gin-sodden, self-pitying, sly and 
sentimental. Left alone and tipsy with 
his needling, anxious and also tipsy 
daughter (there’s always money for 
gin), he embarks upon self-justification, 
twists his way into himself mood by 
mood, gropes for a moment of human 
dignity, approaches it in a rambling 
story about two nuns. . . and breaks 
down, his voice gradually choking in 
his throat, his face crumpling down on 
to his shoulder. 

To this scene Sir Laurence rose 
superbly; it seemed a pity that he had 
to repeat the whole thing at even greater 
length a little later in another tipsy ses- 
sion with his daughter. This second scena 
(partly delivered from a stepladder, 
which presumably symbolised some- 
thing, since it was planted in the middle 
of the room for no obvious reason) 
really hammers home the play’s mes- 
sage: that we’re all in effect dead, that 
we don’t care enough about things. We 
too, like Archie, have tried to deaden 
our feelings and mask our shame. 

Having said this, Mr. Osborne winds 
the play up in a welter of sentimentality 
which I cannot bring myself to set 
down; better to deaden my feelings and 
hide Mr. Osborne’s shame. His play 
has some finely contrived moments. 
The family’s simultaneous isolation and 
interdependence is firmly established. 
Brenda de Banzie touchingly whined 
the wretched wife, a cabbage gone to 
seed; George Relph huffed and puffed 
with battered dignity as the old-timer; 
Dorothy Tutin pined delicately, her 
little peaked face falling, as the tactless, 
discontented daughter; and Richard 
Pasco bonily offered wincing deadpan 
conciliation as her pacifist brother. 
But a production in general rather limp 
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DUDLEY JONES and KEITH MICHELL in “The Two Gentlemen of Verona” at the Old 
Vic. Photograph by Houston Rogers. 


did not help; the skill of the players, 
Mr. Osborne’s deployment of theatrical 
device—the rapid contrast of home and 
theatre, the Brechtian interpolated 
song, the double conversation piece— 
and a crackle of contemporary jibes, 
can none of them disguise the fact that 
though atmospherically brilliant, or 
rather brilliantly drab, The Entertainer 
is dramatically slack. 


I wish I could feel more warmly 
towards William Douglas Home’s The 
Tron Duchess; after all it is something to 
write a quick topical comedy. But the 
assumptions underlying this one—that 
a firm paternalism, or maternalism, in 
home or colony will do the trick— 
seem to me if not precisely false then 
decidedly outmoded; and the same 
might be said of Mr. Home’s dialogue, 








DIANA WYNYARD, as she tries to cross the frontier, in Tennessee Williams’s ‘‘Camino Real” 





at the Phoenix Theatre. Photograph by Tony Armstrong Jones. 


flatfooted and farhiliar. Vehicles for 
Athene Seyler’s ripely leering com- 
mand, for Ronald Squire’s pottering 
fantasy (the finest fruit of an unearned 
income) are not to be despised; but, 
despite them, the piece distastefully 
flags. 

Last of our tiny clutch of new British 
plays, The Wit to Woo. Mervyn Peake’s 
little oddity, set in a very bizarre 
country house, suggested an extrava- 
gant collaboration between Peacock, 
P. G. Wodehouse and Christopher Fry. 
It is full of silly jokes, quite a number 
of them very funny; its verbal extrava- 
gance has the exhilaration ofa colora- 
tura singing a waltz. Four stunningly 
sad-hearted men kept wandering in 
and out, sometimes undertakers, some- 
times bailiffs; Kenneth Williams, 
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gimlet-voiced expert in the blandly 
unnerving, darted on and off, a con- 
spiratorial valet, half-Scapin, half-Iago, 
who faded from the play too soon; 
George Howe doddered as he _ has 
been deliciously doddering these thirty 
years; Colin Gordon, in a dual role, 
flung off with an air the extremes of 
tweedy correctness and bohemian dash. 
A simple fellow myself, I found this 
excellent fun, daintily modulated at 
the end into a mock-operatic, though 
unmusicked, duet between Mr. Gordon 
and a pink-and-white Zena Walker. 
Come to think of it, perhaps music 
would be the making of this gay little 
nonsense. 

In the theatre, as in the higher ranks 
of the Army, England looks often 
toward Ireland; O’Casey’s The Shadow 
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of a Gunman came to Hammersmith in 
a broad but effective production by the 
Irish players. Here another playboy of 
the western world assumes glory though 
he has it not; but the poet is quite 
overshadowed by Seamas Shields the 
pediar—a dynamic eelworm of a man, 
more than fit to stand alongside Joxer 
Daly and Fluther Good; and marvel- 
lously embodied by Jack MacGowran, 
tiny, tousled, black and beady, glorious- 
ly cowering in the filthy bed, contempt 
and terror active in every twitch of a 
grey sheet. 

The Playboy himself, Synge’s great 
original, turned up in Stratford, E., 
where he limped a little, perhaps, in 
accents sometimes strange. The enter- 
prising Theatre Workshop, however, 
are not easily daunted. Having allowed 
themselves a full set for Synge, they 
reverted to a Meierholdian bareness for 
The Duchess of Malfi (or Malfy, as they 
pedantically have it). Despite their 
period spelling, they offered a strictly 
modern, not to say chatty production, 


‘in which Webster’s necrophilous sonori- 


ties sounded, if anything, even more 
dreadful than in the full tide of oratory. 

At the Old Vic the full tide of oratory 
is seldom approached, either. But its 
later productions continued the re- 
covery from this season’s disastrous 
start. Two Gentlemen of Verona is gener- 
ally reckoned a decidedly inferior and 
indeed thoroughly objectionable play. 
I have now seen it twice, and each 
time found it gaily enjoyable. Michael 
Langham’s early Victorian production 
danced; Keith Michell and Barbara 


Jefford found for it the lighthearted 


grace they mistakenly withheld from 
Benedick and Beatrice. Antony and 
Cleopatra did not to my mind quite 
deserve its remarkably warm reception. 
Excessive youth shone through Mr. 
Michell’s tawny Antony not so much 
in his appearance as in his delight in 
the flashing (not to say flashy) gesture. 
And he continues to speak against his 
breath, a disastrous short cut to “‘ex- 
pression”. Margaret Whiting’s Cleo- 
patra verged upon the schoolmistressy ; 
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and was, moreover, ill-served by Robert 
Helpmann’s sometimes careless produc- 
tion. As she sat in regal death, lighting 
from above threw down shadows upon 
her head so that she seemed to have 
grown, quite suddenly, a small but 
unmistakeable imperial. 

America has provided three plays, 
very different from each other yet with 
astonishing resemblances; the common 
denominator being a reliance on senti- 
mentality to gloss a squalid situation. 
Tennessee Williams in Camino Real has 
gathered together, in a_ sweltering 
Spanish-American plaza, the ragged 
and downtrodden multitude, the agents 
of a police state, a faded light of love 
(the lady of the camellias: Diana 
Wynyard, greyly beautiful), a battered 
amorist (Casanova: Harry Andrews, 
all chin and charm), an elderly homo- 
sexual (Proust’s Charlus: Martin 
Miller, exquisitely sad), young America 
(a boxer with an outsize heart: Den- 
holm Elliott, fey but engaging), a 
farouche gypsy (Freda Jackson, a fine 
flame of scorn) and her professionally 
virgin daughter (Elizabeth Seal, a 
taking little jolie laide). Don Quixote 
and a pair of elderly English aristocrats 
wander in and out. The Old World, it 
seems, festers to its end; the New breaks 
its heart. There is the usual play on 
sincerity and innocence. In a dazzling 
set by Audrey Cruddas, Peter Hall, 
launching his International Play- 
wrights’ Theatre, weaves a fascinating 
tapestry of crowded desperation. 

Carson McCullers is by way of being 
a highbrows’ pet, but The Member of the 
Wedding never struggles much above 
sentimental anecdote garnished with 
topical platitudes. The gawky twelve- 
year-old girl, whose loneliness spins the 
plot, needs an actress born to the part: 
Geraldine MacEwan was not that, 
though she deserves congratulation on 
an attempt to escape from her usual 
role as a squeakily charming soubrette; 
and Bertice Reading walked away with 
the play in what is in any case its best- 
written part—the familiar ole black 
mammy. This was a fine performance, 











strong, patient, hopeless—yet impas- 
sioned. A Hatful of Rain is a more than 
passable drama of drug addiction. 
Michael V. Gazzo shows considerable 
feeling for domestic strains in his 
writing; Sam Wanamaker repeated 
his well-known battery of neighs and 
sudden swirling gestures and equally 
sudden immobilities; Bonar Colleano 
echoed his Method effectively, and 
added some realistic impressions of a 
junkie’s agony. Mr. Wanamaker also 
produced, and at times—in the manner 
of Stanislavsky—almost drowned the 
play in irrelevant noises off. 

Before moving on to the astonishing 
contribution of the French, in transla- 
tion or in the original, to our theatrical 
estate let me record a visit by the Polish 
State Jewish Theatre, led by Ida 
Kaminski. That, after the war, this 
theatre should exist at all is remark- 
able; in a broad, almost hearty way it 
has recovered a high standard. Its 
language, Yiddish, is a dying tongue, 
Mr. Charles Landstone tells us: cer- 
tainly it is one which falls rather 
roughly on English ears. Their season 
gave us a striking glimpse of a frighten- 
ingly ingrown society, where rabbis 
loom, young men and maidens yearn, 
and the family is indeed an octopus. 

Its mixture of overspilt sentiment and 
chuckling humour is one familiar in 
contemporary America. A very different 
blend comes from France. Theatre 
Workshop rattled briskly through Miles 
Malleson’s adaptation of Moliére’s 
School for Wives; absence of mannerism 
was welcome, but not absence of grace. 
What was absent from Donald Wolfit’s 
gallant productions of Montherlant at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, was not 


merely grace but nobility. The Master of 


Santiago is a cold, cruel piece: its hero 
a monster of self-righteousness nursing 
a fugitive and cloistered virtue, pre- 
sented even by his creator with hardly 
more than cold respect. Mr. Wolfit 
infused his glacial impassivity with life; 
and when he turned his attention to the 
very different hero of Malatesta became 
positively athletic. Here was a Renais- 


sance thug, trapped, caged and at last 
ironically killed. Mr. Wolfit pawed tne 
ground grimly. But in the end the 
evening belonged to Ernest Miltcn, 
whose Pope Paul, pavilioned in splen- 


dour and girded with praise, preserved | 


an arachnid stillness until suddenly, in 
—of all people—Malatesta’s wife, he 


caught for the first time a glimpse of | 


unselfish love; and before it, quavering, 
trembling, fragile, the figure of God’s 
ambassador shrank and crumbled. 
These are rather dreadful plays, but 
they have the stature of breeding. 
Armand Salacrou’s plays too are often 
rather dreadful, but in a homely way. 
Histoire de Rire, oddly translated as .Vo 
Laughing Matter, is nearly twenty years 
old. Perhaps it would seem a less dis- 
pleasing work if it were in fact what its 
admirers tell us it is not: a mere 
diverting trifle about adultery. It is 
indeed often very amusing; it exercises 
a good deal of stock wisdom about 
relations between the sexes; and it 
remains cold at heart. If any could 
have warmed it up, a rather jolly 
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English cast might have been the very , 
thing. But no: Brenda Bruce and Faith | 


Brook were too nice, Paul Daneman is 
never at his best without a disguise and 
seemed ill at ease; only Peter Wyn- 
garde, a saturnine, grumbling roman- 
tic, and Alec McCowen, hunched and 
simple, got to grips with the piece. 
Samuel Beckett’s Fin de Partie, given 
by a French company at the Royal 
Court, is bleaker by far than Godot. 
This dose of concentrated dismay is to 
my mind a hypnotically powerful piece 
of work. In a set clearly modelled on a 
Francis Bacon painting, grey and 
crimson, sits Hamm, the master, blind 
and immobile, waited on by a servile, 
angry creature, keeping his aged 
parents in a couple of dustbins on one 
side of the room. Ridiculous? By no 
means. Mumbling, toothless and en- 
chanting, Georges Adet’s old man 
pokes up a night-capped head to com- 
plain and dream; Jean Martin’s Clov, 
the servant, snarls and stammers in a 
wonderfully controlled 


summary of 
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“A HATFUL OF RAIN”, 


at the Princes Theatre, with Bonar Colleano, Sally Ann Howes and 


George Coulouris. Photograph by Houston Rogers. 


cowardly desperation; Roger Blin’s 
Hamm, in control of everything and 
everybody except the one essential 
enigma of dissolution, sleeps beneath a 
bloodstained shroud, wakes to dread, 
drones on, Joyce-like (Beckett was an 
associate of James Joyce), spinning out 
an interminable story. I do not believe 
that this production made the most of 
the text; but as Mr. Beckett supervised 
it, it is doubtless what he wanted. All 
the desperate fun, all the tenderness 
implicit in the play as printed—not, 
after all, a great deal—was drained 
away. Cold with a very different sort 
of chill from that of brisk M. Salacrou, 
cold with the ultimate chill of a dying 
planet, Fin de Partie lived impressively 
up to its title. 

Cold, alas, I confess to finding the 
great luminary whose visit brings this 
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report to an end. Edwige Feuillére is a 
very fine actress, not a doubt of it. 
But click, the wheels go round from 
pose—click, click—to pose. La Dame 
aux Camélias seems to me a tired old 
war-horse in her hands. I am as ready 
to weep as the next man, but those 
celebrated effects—the frightened look 
in the mirror, the straight stare at old 
M. Duval, that fall—resemble too much 
the movements of a perfectly controlled 
marionette. In La Parisienne coldness is 
precisely what is required; once hailed 
as a little masterpiece of realism, this 
ingenious construction is a very ana- 
tomy of frigidity. Mme. Feuillére 
became herself the puppet-master, 
twitching hat, gloves, husband and 
lovers this way and that. 

But she does not stick tamely to parts 
that suit her. In Merimée’s little joke 


about a colonial governor and _ his 
mistress, La Carosse du Saint-Sacrement, 
she had a shot at La Perichole, singer, 
dancer and pride of the Andes; even 
twirled a tentative step or two to show 
a scarlet petticoat. More to the point, 
she essayed Phédre, and, like Mr. 





orchestrated each passage with the 
greatest care—each time, it is true, on 
the same lines: beginning very softly, 
not to say inaudibly, and so working 
up to a climax more or less within her 
compass. And at last, when she found 
that Hippolytus loved elsewhere, when 


. 











EDWIGE FEUILLERE in “Le Carosse du Saint-Sacrement” at the Palace 
Theatre. Photograph by Pamela Chandler. 


Beckett, paid London the backhanded 
compliment of letting us see the per- 
formance before Paris. Her achieve- 
ment was impressive; she had clearly 
studied every nuance of this fated 
creature, the prey of Venus, racked by 
desire and shame. Her vocal resources 
were hardly equal to the span of 
Racine’s enormous verse; yet she had 


she recognised, in that terrible cry, 
“Moi, jaloux’’, yet another shameful 
weakness, and staggered back to fall as 
though crucified upon the bosom of 
Oenone, her evil genius, I saw in her 
what one, at any rate, of my colleagues 
can distinguish all the time—a fusion 


of technique and feeling on a scale of 


greatness. 
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THE PROVINCIAL THEATRE 


By NORMAN SHRAPNEL 


HE provincial theatre, for the 
purposes of this article, means 
only a part of what goes on out- 
side London. One can omit Stratford 
and the major festivals, which do not 
lack critical attention. Nor is there need 
to spend much time on the try-outs and 
post-London tours, apart from remark- 
ing on an oddity that has often struck 
me at provincial openings: everything 
the rare artistic triumph, the fore- 
doomed flop, the production with a 
high polish on it and the one still 
virtually in a state of dress rehearsal 
seems to be greeted with precisely the 
same volume of applause, safely pitched 
between abandonment and torpor. This 
speaks volumes for the politeness, caution 
and emotional temperance of provincial 
audiences. Among the many things the 
theatre could die of, one would put 
politeness, caution and emotional tem- 
perance rather high. 

It was the repertories and _ little 
theatres which, until recently, provided 
such few growing-points as the British 
theatre could boast. The critics, though 
notorious home-birds, had begun to 
realise this; they often flew off to 
Bristol, and had even been sighted on 
fine nights as far afield as Birmingham. 
And indeed they would have almost 
done better, if new voices and new 
signs of growth had really been what 
they were after, to spend their time on 
tour, merely calling at London for 
their wages. This is no longer true. The 
new voices are now more likely to be 
heard in London than out of it. The 
provincial theatre has come to the end 
of an act, and what happens next may 
be literally a matter of life and death. 
As a roving critic, searching for sig- 
nificant productions in all sorts and 
conditions of playhouses, I have found 
my post-war travels immensely worth 
while. I feel that my knowledge and 
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understanding of European and Ameri- 
can drama has been deepened as well 
as broadened. It has been my privilege 
to admire Bristol’s, and on occasion 
Northampton’s, efforts to re-dignify and 
vitalise the sadly fallen art of comedy; 
Birmingham’s unfailingly creative devo- 
tion to Shakespeare; Liverpool’s re- 
warding and occasionally stimulating 
efforts at culture without tears; Notting- 
ham’s fine audacity—at a time when 
the audacious was getting to be the last 
thing one looked for—in exchanging 
producers with Zagreb and giving us a 
taste of the Yugoslav theatre. 

I have bathed in Anouilh, Betti, 
Obey, Giraudoux, Pirandello; paddled 
in Claudel, Supervieille, and such rare 
waters as Ostrovsky and Schnitzler; 
found myself in the forefront of most of 
the movements and fashions while 
mercifully steering clear of the Brech- 
tian storm which never moved north. 
I have seen much that in London I 
would never have seen at all. I have 
applauded remarkable feats on tiny 
stages at Sheffield and Manchester, and 
devoted work at the universities with 
Leeds usually outstanding. I have 
followed the mobile Century Theatre’s 
outings with admiring tally-hos, shud- 
dered at Sir Walter Scott’s Doom of 
Devorgoil in the heart of the highlands, 
enjoyed the crudity of Wilde’s first play 
and the brilliance of Bridie’s (equally 
unknown) last one. There have been 
productions in the ruins of Ludlow 
Castle scarcely to be equalled for magic 
of setting this side of Dubrovnik, and 
others in the fine old Leicester Guild- 
hall which brought the Elizabethan 
stage nearer to life than I had ever 
seen. For all this, and so much more, 
only a churl would be ungrateful. 

Yet how many times has there been 
the true kindling, that unmistakable 
message twitching the back of the scalp 


and proclaiming, before you can dis- 
cover the words to explain why, the 
memorable theatrical occasion? To say 
once a year, in some ten years of weekly 
or twice-weekly theatre-going, would 
be putting it high. We have had ex- 
ploration, even excavation, of neglected 
fields. From some companies we have 
had consistent style in the presentation 
of English revivals, from others a devo- 
tion to foreign classics. And there have 
been fairly frequent adaptations, usually 
somewhat blunted, of contemporary 
plays from the nerve-centres of Europe: 
the modified courage, you might say, 
of other people’s convictions. Is it 
enough? What of our own new plays? 
I have seen plenty of these, but they 
have not been the sort to keep the life- 
blood of the theatre flowing. Too many 
have been formal romantic exercises, 
or historical charades, or echoes of plays 
written by other men: as thrusts of the 
human spirit they could be measured 
against nothing more audacious than, 
let us say, the Christmas compfetitions 
in the cosier weekly papers. 

The repertories will have to rethink 
their future, if they are going to have 
one. Are they to be, at the best, local 
academies for elegant revivals, gestures 
of style, and muted adaptations from 
the safer French? It could no doubt be 
argued that their function is to con- 
serve and disseminate rather than in- 
augurate, but it seems to me that if 
they insist on this as their only duty 
they will scarcely see out our time. 
Audiences ten or fifteen years hence 
will have shed the last vestige of any 
idea of theatre-going as an act of self- 
conscious culture or civic virtue. People 
living in the new towns, the factory 
centres, even the academic suburbs of 
the future will not be much interested 
in revivals of She Stoops to Conquer even 
in modern dress, or in new plays about 
the Barretts or the Brontés, any more 
than in homely regional comedies with 
dangling braces and stout bottles on the 
kitchen dresser. The battle of the high- 
brows and the lowbrows will be as dead 
as the Wars of the Roses. 
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Looking to their future audienccs, 
the repertories and little theatres hid 
better get into training on their prese it 
ones. In the face of television—ard 
people who do not see it as the theatre’s 
deadly enemy are living in a foo!’s 
paradise—they must take the initiative. 
They have at least the encouragement 
of being on the side of life against 
death. Demure plays for demure people 
will merely assist the enemy and prove 
in the end a policy of suicide. What is 
needed, distasteful though it may 
sound, is a sort of spiritual shock 
therapy: a new sensationalism. 
Urgency, honesty, contemporaneity— 
these are going to be of more account 
than the refinements of technique and 
the devotion to the costumed past on 
which so much of our theatre at present 
ekes out its living. 

Surely this is a great chance for the 
repertories. Far more manoeuvrable 
than the big-money theatres, less bur- 
dened by orthodoxy, they can explore 
a new territory which looms so hugely 
before us that scarcely anyone can see 
it: the landscape of life in our time. 
We have heard enough of the parrot- 
cry that there are no new plays of real 
quality or bite. If a theatrical com- 


munity—by which I mean a group of 


players and an audience—can develop 
a sufficient head of steam to make its 
existence worth while at all, the plays 
will be there all right. 

The first thing to do is to re-animate 
the player-audience relationship, which 
seems to me woeful. Our theatre needs 
to be much tougher and at the same 
time more respectful—there is no in- 
consistency here—to its audiences. It 
must stop treating them like old aunts 
and think more in terms of worldly 
uncles or even disreputable nephews. 
They should no longer be fed on mild, 
reassuring little jokes and _ sheltered 
from mental and emotional strain. The 
theatre must not tell lies. We live in a 
perilous world, and it is not the theatre’s 
job to build bolt-holes. Rather it should 
make us shudder at the spiritual gulfs 
and marvel at the cliffs of discovery 
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that loom before us. It should fascinate 
us with the challenge of life. It is the 
cowardly productions that are the 
depressing ones. 

The provincial theatre must strip for 
action and put itself in a position where 
it does not have to play for safety nine- 
tenths of the time. The repertories must 
take chances, and risking empty theatres 
they may well find that they have over- 
flowing ones. (Even the old aunts may 
be tougher than anyone suspects and 
may welcome boldness). They have after 
all nothing to lose but their chain-mail 
and stock wardrobes—and there is no 
harm in keeping these for occasions that 





would be all the stronger for their 
greater rarity. 

In any case it is probable that the 
academic virtues, with stylistic conti- 
nuity the strongest among them, will 
inevitably diminish in the provincial 
repertories. How are they going to 
keep good actors and producers for 
long enough to maintain continuity, 
when the compulsions of the time are 
in other directions and it grows every 
day easier for people of any talent at 
all to maintain themselves by casual 
work in London? There seems to be 
some hope that the new virtues will be 
forced upon them. 


THE CREATIVE THEATRE 


By ALAN S. DOWNER 


the late Lee Mitchell, man of the 

theatre and teacher, wrote the book 
whose title I am adopting. Coming as 
it did at the end of the twenties, it was 
inevitably affected by some of the 
aesthetic myths which accompanied 
the renaissance of drama in the United 
States. Not content with creating in 
the present, the leaders of it were for 
ever looking back to some past era when 
the theatre was unusually vital because 
it grew out of the innermost recesses 
of the culture. They looked back to the 
Globe, of course, and to the Commedia 
dell’ Arte where Harlequin revealed 
himself, not as a coarse bully, but as 
one of the more divine manifestations 
of the human spirit. Ocdipus was 
translated from a drama into a complex 
and The Tempest from a romance into 
an apotheosis. 

These seekers even penetrated beyond 
written history into the pre-Thespian 
age. Mitchell writes of the Hierophant 
who conducted the Eleusinian mysteries 
to which kings and poets and philo- 
sophers begged admission; he admon- 
ishes the modern producer to study 
this glorious theatre that survived for 


[: is a quarter of a century since 


eight hundred years. The founder of 


the Provincetown Players, George 
Cram Cook, wrote in their first 
program: 


Primitive drama, the expression of the com- 
munal or religious life of the organic human 
group, the tribe, had spontaneously the unity 
of a pure art. There may be 200 actors drama- 
tically dancing the conflict of Winter and 
Spring, but all that all of them do in that 
drama springs from one shared fund of feel- 
ings, ideas, impulses. Unity is not imposed on 
them by the will of one of their number, but 
comes from that deep level in the spirit of 
each where all their spirits are one. The aim 
of the founders of the Provincetown Players is 
to make all hands work from that level and 
to do it by re-creating in a group of modern 
individuals, individuals far more highly dif- 
ferentiated than primitive people, a kindred- 
ness of minds, a spiritual unity resembling the 
primitive unity of the tribe, a unity which 
may spontaneously create the unity necessary 
to the art of the theatre. 

As a theatre historian I cannot but 
commend the industry with which 
these movers and shapers sought out 
the past of their art; but I am frequently 
appalled not so much by what they 
thought they found as by the inter- 
pretations they placed upon their 
discoveries. 

The Greek actors, to be sure, donned 
masks, but the masks were intended to 








express character and help a spectator 
far from the ring-side to distinguish 
among the performers in an action. 
Irony, if that was the central concern 
of the playwright, was developed by 
the action, not imbedded in the actor’s 
costume. Harlequin was a scamp or a 
scoundrel and his function was_ to 
outwit those old enough to know better, 
and to educate the stupid at great 
expense and with little profit to them- 
selves. If he symbolised the Life Force, 
he managed to survive as a comic 
stereotype for centuries by never per- 
mitting himself to think about it; Mr. 
Chaplin is a recent instance of what 
happens to a comedian when he begins 
to take seriously the cultural posturings 


of those who cannot accept the joy of 


life as an end in itself. 

Yet the instincts of these unscholarly 
historians were sound enough. They 
looked to periods when the theatre was 
both influenced by and an influence 
on its community. 
these operations, they 
reveal to them the secrets of creative 
theatre for their own time. A close 
study of their own faulty procedure 
might have been more illuminating. 
The rub is in the phase “creative 
theatre”. For the first fact they might 
have observed is that the theatre is 
never creative for long. This is dis- 
appointingly easy to demonstrate. We 
all acknowledge as one of the great 


hoped, might 


periods of creative theatre the age of 


what we loosely call Elizabethan 
drama, the sixty-odd years from 1580 
1642. But if you read through that 
golden repertory you must conclude 
that of those sixty years, fifteen were 
spent working up to the creative 
years, and twenty-five descending from 
them. 

While I suspect Mr. Mitchell was 
speaking symbolically (as who was 
not, in the period) about the great 
Greek theatre which endured eight 
hundred years, looked at historically 
the theatre forces another interpretation. 
The first half-century after Thespis 


was still closer to ritual than drama. 





A close study of 
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The creative period of Aeschylis 
Sophocles and Euripides was encoim- 


passed in seventy or eighty years of 


the fifth century. After the creative 
period came professional theatre, to 
which the audience went to be moved 
by actors, not by plays. As for the 
Hierophant, leader of sacred rites and 
preserver of conventions no_ longer 
understood or felt, the average member 
of the audience might be justified in 
declaring his preference for Joshua 
Logan—at least Logan is out in the 
market place competing for attention. 
If competition for attention brings out 
the worst in man and playwright, it is 
also true that it may bring out the best 
as well. Greek audiences, after all, con- 
cluded their three days’ journey into 
Tragedy by voting on which playwright 
should receive the prize that year; 
Shakespeare had to make a living in an 
active and competitive theatre-world. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, on the other 
hand, wrote for a Court that had 
nothing else to do but sit around and 
be entertained. 

The second fact that stage history 
has to teach is more inescapable and 
less tolerable: it is that creative drama 
itself cannot be willed into existence. 
At this point a somewhat remote 
analogy may be helpful. The tragic 
action results when a good man with 
one weak point is brought into a 
situation where that weakness can be 
exploited. Remove any of these elements 
and you do not have a true tragedy. 
Creative theatre results when a vigorous 
producing organisation, a_ sensitive 
playwright, and a demanding audience 
coincide. And this combination is 
accidental and unpredictable: no one 
element will produce great drama; 
they are interdependent. 

Clearly it will do us little good to 
moralise about stage history, to myth- 


ologise the past or establish a kind of 


symbolic recipe for Creative Theatre. 
Yet we cannot wish to sit idly by until 
the unpredictable moment is upon us, 
and our lamps empty of oil. How may 
we be certain to recognise the spark 
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“LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT”, by Eugene O'Neill, at the Helen'Hayes Theatre, 
New York. Florence Eldridge with Bradford Dillman, Jason Roberts, Jr., and Frederick March. 
Photograph by Gjon Mili. 


when it appears. Jew York, and we are continually 

The symbolisers say we must not astonished at the experimental nature 
look to Broadway for guidance. But of the American professional theatre, 
there is a case to be made for Broadway. both in playwriting and in production, 
It is on, rather than off, Broadway that Broadway managers do try to respond 
new playwrights get their chance in to public demands, to sense the temper 
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of the times. This frequently leads to 
catastrophe, but sometimes it leads to 
the moment we all hope for. A group 
of young men decided that America 
had at last caught up with Eugene 
O’Neill and revived The Iceman 
Cometh, which had failed in its original 
production; it is now in its second 
season. We might set this long run 
down to the fact that their theatre is a 
tiny one, but they followed the revival 
with a bold new production of Long 
Day’s Journey into Night at a full-sized 
theatre—and there was the moment, 
the coincidence of the elements that 
make creative theatre. 

But if our salvation-hunters will not 
permit us to look to the box office for 
guidance, they are equally firm in 
placing no trust in public opinion polls. 
America is rapidly sinking under the 
weight of these so-called research 
organisations that will tell you with 
almost divine authority who will be 
the next President, which jacket design 
will enhance the sales of Mickey 
Spillane, how many millions listened to 
what television programme. What the 
polls generally measure is_ inertia, 
accident, faulty memory; the box 
office measures taste (sometimes bad) 
and choice (sometimes mistaken). Yet 
even the polls could be given some 
meaning. It is foolish to criticise a 
yardstick because it happens to be 
measuring three feet of empty air; it 


can measure as faithfully three feet of 


the world’s great books. The problem 
for the creative theatre is to give some 
significance to the things the pollsters 
want to measure. 

The revitalising of theatre will ulti- 
mately, of course, depend upon the 
individual. I do not mean that we must 
wait the coming of a Thespian Messiah, 
the creative person. I mean the less 
heroic, but perhaps nobler man-sized 
individual of taste and judgment. The 
danger is that individual judgment 
may actually be nothing more than 
whim; it must be guided by something. 
The producer outside New York has 
two guides. One, exterior to himself, 


is a consideration of his community 
the things that are of genuine concern 
to it. This the Federal Theatre demcn- 
strated over and over again during 
the thirties; it was a nation-wide 
theatrical organisation which imposed 
no pattern except a response to the 
separate communities in which it 
functioned. And the Federal Theaire 
did not wither at the box-office: it was 
murdered by Congress. 

Ultimately we of the theatre will have 
to be guided by ourselves, and this is the 
fatal flaw in the whole process. It has 
been pointed out often enough that 
professional people are the 


most | 








ignorant in the world. They may know | 


their profession, as an aborigine knows 
the signs of nature and where the fish 
bite best, but they know nothing else; 
they are clever rather than wise. | 
think our professional schools might 


take a lesson from our better colleges 


of medicine who have for years insisted 
that candidates be broadly trained in 
the humanities or the liberal arts. I 
once knew a country doctor who read 
the Greek Anthology for relaxation. 
What do theatre people read? Do they 
know the best that is thought and 
written in the bigger world? Do they 
even know what is thought and written 
in it? 

So if we are to prepare the way for 
creative theatre, we must look not to 
Broadway or to the polls or to the 
people we hope will support us, but 
to ourselves. We must begin at the 
beginning: we must educate ourselves 
and develop a breadth of knowledge and 
wisdom which will help us to under- 
stand, not just our art and our medium, 
but our world, which will be our 
audience. Then we shall be ready to go 
about entertaining and we will find a 
welcome. Mary Morris, the American 
actress, speaks longingly about ‘“‘a vital, 
meaningful and giving theatre’. The 
audience welcomes a cheerful giver; but 
if we are to create such a theatre we 
must first look into our own hearts and 
minds to make sure we have something 
to give. 
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THE VALUE AND VALUES OF CRITICISM 






By OWEN HOLDER 


O speak of criticism of the arts is, 

I take it, to speak of constructive 

judgment, arrived at dispassion- 
ately and with deliberation, aware of 
the ultimate relation of the subject to 
the time and society in which it was 
produced ; not what passes for criticism, 
the instinctive, superficial, egocentric, 
often clever account of the impression 
made by the subject. Criticism is the 
conscience of the arts; impressionism 
its commentary. But the distinction 
seems to have become lost or has been 
brushed aside, and what is worse, any 
concern for the fact has apparently 
gone with it. In so far as the theatre 
goes, the confusion probably began 
with Shaw who brought, allied to his 
irreverence and immaculate sense of 
humour, a rare, natural and authori- 
tative judgment; his followers and imi- 
tators have brought only irreverence 
and humour of a kind. 

It has been said often that contem- 
porary man has contrived the sub- 
dividing of his conscience: so much to 
the State, so much to the priest, so 
much to the scientist, and so on; 
thereby releasing himself to enjoy un- 
molested the fun and games and the 
“telly” and very little else. Likewise, in 
the arts we have surreptitiously or 
brazenly handed over the appropriate 
piece of conscience to the critics, to 
look after not only the arts but our 
values as well: they, the critics, having 
been appointed captains of the gate are 
aspiring to become keepers ofthe keys. 
All would not be so unwell if those 
with the style and title of Critic were 
critics and not impressionists. In the 
theatre, for example, we have one critic 
to a multitude of impressionists. The 
matter is serious. 

Professional impressionists have one 
or all of three excuses for their existence : 
to help the unadventurous and un- 
enquiring to save money by encourag- 


ing a lack of interest; to amuse and 
excite the adventurous by their ap- 
proach and style; as a diversion from 
the leader at breakfast. I doubt only if 
the excuses are sufficient. 

To the subject of the criticism, the 
creator himself, all criticism is useless 
in that it must be ignored. One’s per- 
formance, painting, play is like a walled 
city, enclosing goodness and_ badness, 
wisdom and madness, doubt and cocki- 
ness, healthiness and disease, violence 
and tranquillity and interminable con- 
flict; yet withal a whole, a dedicated 
unity: it is the business of the city itself 
to recognise and apply the means of 
improvement, for only so will it remain 
unique. If the creator is worth his salt 
he will, sooner or later, understand and 
attend to the defects of his work; if he 
is not, then no amount or kind of 
criticism will improve his talents or his 
value to the art he pursues. In short, 
the only relevant, useful and admissible 
criticism is self-criticism. 

I am not here concerned with pro- 
fessional critics or with the creator 
himself, but with the lay critic in all 
of us. This particular concern arose 
from the suggestion that I write down 
my feelings about contemporary play- 
wrights—their plays, as luck would 
have it, not their persons. And I gulped 
the suggestion like beer on a hot day: 
here was the chance to indulge in 
public what I had resisted in private, 
to lash out wildly at all the causes of 
my hidden grief, irritation and envy; 
at what I thought muddle-headed, mis- 
interpreted, or pretentious; to nail 
certain outrages and perpetrate a few 
of my own: in a word, to get a bit of 
my own back. I spent a sleepless night 
in planning my assault, hacking merci- 
lessly right and left with my golden 
sabre at the kneeling supplicants, 
laughing out loud now and again at 
the simple dispatching of those men I 





had thought to be dragons—-so that I 
woke my wife up twice, the only two 
sobering moments during those dark, 
delectable hours. But with the paper 
delivery came a pause; with the post, 


doubt; with morning tea, a hint of 


reason; and with a pen in my hand, 
those instinctive mental gropings which 
I flatteringly, hopefully, and wrongly 
call philosophy—sufficient, even so, to 
expose my saddening mendacity. And 
more: in proposing to join in the hurly- 
burly, the free-for-all of tit-for-tat, I 
had come upon the basis, the spur, the 
excuse, the inspiration of contemporary 
opinion, of impressionism: personal and 
private retaliation made public; and 
there is far too much of it. Everyone 
will at the drop of a hat and frequently 
not even for the asking, give an opinion, 
nearly always defamatory or extrava- 
gant, and uninformed, on anything. It 
is nothing less than a disease com- 
pounded of ignorance, fear, laziness, 
frustration and envy, highly infectious, 
dangerous, and sometimes a killer; and 
our society is riddled with it. At a 
guess, I would say that it is due to a 
general feeling of insecurity—inter- 
national, domestic and personal; and 
that because of it, the best 
defence is total attack or total surrender. 
It follows, such being the foundations, 


that the entire structure of the values of 


every human expression is threatened: 
our culture has dry-rot, and if the crash 
comes we shall be buried in the ruins. 

Now, to have opinions is funda- 
mental to the human condition, from 


fishwives to mystics. Come to think of 


it, very nearly all conversation is the 
exchange of opinions about people and 
things. Such opinions, whether idle or 
purposeful, malicious or kindly, are 
usually instinctive, reach-me-down, 
transitory; and as such are harmless 
enough. The harm comes when we 
apply these promptings and standards 
to the really serious business of criti- 
cism. At best, the number of people 
prepared, not to say able, to give a fair, 
reasoned and comprehensive opinion is 
alarmingly small. The more reason, 





means of 





then, has that minority to be sure of 
its values, to think hard about what is 
said before saying it of any creative 
effort, however painful the experience, 
for only thus can a true and permanent 
culture, the framework on which to con- 
struct any work of art, be established. 
Perhaps we should find our vocabulary, 
and certainly our adjectives, restricted; 
but the words used would be serving 
their intended purpose, which _ is, 
surely, in this respect, simply and ulti- 
mately to reveal the truth at the heart 
of the matter. ““Gorgeous’’, ‘“‘ghastly”’, 
‘brilliant’, ‘terrible’, ‘‘marvellous”, 
“sheer-bloody” and the like would have 
a thin time, might even, so far as good 
conversation goes, become extinct. | 
cannot believe that our pub-talk would 
be duller, only less hectic and careless. 
What satisfaction is there in contribut- 
ing one cliche after another, in making 
up a jig-saw puzzle from ready-cut 
pieces fitted into vacant spaces? In 
point of fact, how much conversation 
nowadays deserves the dignity of that 
noun? How much of it is filling in time 
with the first words from the first 
thoughts that come into one’s head? 
We claim to be too busy or too lazy to 
make the effort of due consideration. 
Even if either were true, it should still 
be a shaming admission, for it must be 
said, however idiotic or embarrassing 
to some, that to practise or to be 
interested in an art is to accept the 
undeniable proposition that it is, within 
the context of human society, sacred: 
art carries the highest and heaviest 
responsibility, beyond that of politics, 
physics, and economics. Yet I believe 
neither of the foregoing excuses, excess 
of busyness and natural laziness, to be 
apposite: the fault stems from a jumble 
of preconceptions, fashionable opinions 
and phrases, a wish to be thought witty, 
timidity, and plain cussedness caused 
by the hardening of the mental arteries. 
A set of rigid attitudes towards life and 
people seems to be one of the unavoid- 
able and sadder concomitants of ad- 
vanced where the arts are con- 
cerned this state of mind often sets in 
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at eighteen or earlier. It may be 
natural; certainly it is nothing to be 
pleased with. 

Artists themselves must be allowed, 
if not forgiven, some jealousy or, to say 
the least, reserve over another’s work: 
the millennium would be here if the 
elder did not sharpen his knife at the 
sight or sound of the younger, and the 
youngest at the sight or sound of every- 
one. Which means that the responsi- 
bility of cultivating, maintaining and 
protecting the arts lies not with their 
practitioners, but with those outside 
them. For which a developed critical 
ability is as useful as breath is to life. 

To which end I suggest a reassess- 
ment, the throwing over, or at least the 
experimental shelving, of all our present 
opinions and preferences, the acquiring 
of fresh sight and hearing: wonders and 
surprises, some galling, some humiliat- 
ing, some pleasant and reassuring, will 
follow. I would ask those who love the 
theatre to open their minds when they 
open their programmes; to go to plays 
they have vowed not to be seen dead 





within a mile of; to think again about 
the performance they adored a few 
nights past; to forget what the profes- 
sional critics have said, even those they 
admire — particularly those they ad- 
mire, and better still, to read no criti- 
cism at all for a while; to read the 
great playwrights again, and the worst, 
never forgetting that examples of indis- 
putably bad work are as necessary to 
recognising the good as evil is to the 
saint. When I first grappled with an 
appreciation of painting, the master- 
pieces of the Tate and the National 
Gallery left me in the dark; it was not 
until by chance I saw in an antique 
shop some blatantly unskilful pictures 
that I began to understand what it was 
all about. 

And I will take the liberty to add 
this: a true appreciation of an art is 
more than a service to the art itself: 


just as certain foods build bonny bodies, 


so does a developed critical ability 
build bonny minds, for the extent of 
that ability is the extent of the respon- 
sible man. 


CHALLENGE ON HOME GROUND 


By ADRIAN BRINE 


LTHOUGH Paris with its enviable 
A international drama festival remains the 

honeypot of dramatic art, London set 
out at least a saucer of jam last year, when 
three leading European dramatic companies 
played at the Palace Theatre. Brecht’s, Bar- 
rault’s, and Vilar’s productions will leave 
their mark on the English theatre. Because of 
the language barrier, their technique will have 
been closely observed. How and whom these 
three great producers have influenced and will 
influence in England, and whether for good 
or ill, is worth looking into. 

Amateur producers at any rate will take 
some time to get Brecht out of their hair. The 
externals of the production—the flat lighting, 
cool acting, mixture of realism and artifice 
are fodder for tired producers in search of a 
gimmick. Cambridge has already seen an 
“alienated”’ Deirdre of the Sorrows; many other 
plays will be unwillingly forced to grow up 
the Brecht stick. Even among Brecht’s deni- 


grators, his ideas, with the ‘‘inevitability of 
gradualness’’, are going to eat away some of 





our present conventions. Two at least of our 
principal actor-managers are put to shame by 
the unassuming truthfulness of the playing; 
and the cinema’s assumption that people are 
worthy of interest in proportion to their good 
looks was questioned. 

Contrast the settings for the Old Vic’s pro- 
duction of The Country Wife (1936) with the 
Royal Court Theatre’s recent production 
the one all elegance and luxury, dropcloths 
taking on extra dimensions, and the other a 
matter of suspended wrought iron doorways 
and outlined archways—-and we see evidence 
of this influence. And if the Berliner Ensemble’s 
playing reacts against the deliberation and 
excessive emotionalism of German classical 
acting, then the period playing at the Court, 
as exemplified by the casual ‘“trun-through”’ 
playing of Mr. Devine himself, contrasts 
strongly with the bent-knee-and-poised-quiz- 
zing-glass style in which Mr. Clements’s 


actors posed and flounced at the Saville. This 
is not surprising. Some time before the Ber- 
liners’ visit, Mr. Devine had visited Brecht’s 





theatre on the Schiffbauerdamm and was 
writing and lecturing on it; and The Country 
Wife followed immediately after the Court’s 
authoritarian The Good Woman of Setzuan. 

In Brecht’s theatre, action is centrifugal. 
The extremities of the stage count for nothing; 
no flats hem the actors in. The playing pivots 
round some central object: Mother Courage’s 
wagon, the izbas Grusha encounters, Azdak’s 
judgment seat; or in Devine’s theatre the 
doorway up-stage of centre. The effect is 3-D 
and anti-picture-frame; in a box-set we see 
the objects that surround men; in a centrifugal 
setting the objects that come between them. 
The play gains universality. Alec Guinness 
produced his unpopular Hamlet (1951) centri- 
fugally. 

Brecht the dramatist, moralist and poet will 
take longer to seep into the English conscious- 
ness. Playwrights who bring forth stage plays 
that gain even by being televised, have been 
given fresh awareness of the range of instru- 
ments for which they compose. In this, more 
so than in the theories into which a passionate 
dramatist poured his molten writing, Brecht 
will haunt English playwrights. In this, too, 
lies his meeting place with Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault. Barrault admits to jostling the classics 
with the unknown “in a clinical spirit” to 
shed light on the potentialities of the stage 
and of players. 

There speaks an interpreter, a man con- 
cerned less with what is expressed than with 
the means of expression. Plays that fall into 
Brecht’s hands suffer a sea-change: The 
Recruiting Officer became Trumpets and Drums ; 
Barrault is humbler before his authors (perhaps 
less interested). So Le Misanthrope was a tradi- 
tional Comédie-frangaise production—two or 
three chairs on a chequered floor, a box-set 
like a print, and in the beginning was the 
Word; Le Chien du Jardinier a highly stylised 
comedy in clean white sets, thronged with 
people in washed and ironed fancy dress; and 
Occupe-Toi d’Amélie unflaggingly elegant and 
light-hearted in thought, word and deed; only 
Giraudoux’s Intermezzo was earthbound in its 
school-play scenery. Each production was 
dazzling, and cold-hearted. 

This lightweight cargo gave none of the 
impression of the breadth of Barrault’s theatri- 
cal vision that his writings give. How much 
would the young, headstrong Barrault of 
twenty years ago have given for the following 
the middle-aged institution has to-day! Then 
he risked (and lost) substantial capital on the 
full-length mime plays he created from the 
novels of Knut Hamson and Faulkner; now 
his vision of drama as ‘“‘a concerto for man in 
space”? (a phrase impressive rather than ex- 
pressive), and as a spectrum ranging from 
pure mime to speech alone, from Hunger to 
Le Soulier de Satin, has dwindled into a pro- 
gramme wherein smart evening-dressed actors 
recite poetry, and M. Barrault favours us with 
a disproportionately tiny glimpse of his former 
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quaintness (Comme le temps de ma jeuness. esi 
fou!) with a five-minute mime of Man ‘vith 
Horse. ‘‘We want you to imagine that we are 
your guests in your drawing room,” he says 
to the front stalls. 

He showed off the spectrum under the 
shifting lights of Christophe Colomb: this was 
Barrault’s ‘‘total theatre’. Few plays give such 
liberal opportunities for mime, ballet, choral 
speaking, singing, acting and cinematography, 
Barrault not only dished up the whole lot, 
but gave us second helpings. Some wondered 
if in doing so he rang the death knell of 
“total theatre’’. Was the production the hand- 
maid to the script? It had the self-consciousness 
of an end-of-term performance at a drama 
school: the clinical spirit obtruded. Do we 
want to see any more plays treated like this? 

Orson Welles’s Moby Dick is the nearest 
thing to it that London has seen. But with 
Moby Dick, as was said of a dog walking on 
its hind legs, the great thing is that it is done 
at all: in Barrault’s theatre one is interested 
in how it is done. In Welles’s production 
shipwrecked sailors on the open sea swing off 
high packing cases into the wings on ropes; 
but Barrault, as Columbus wading and swim- 
ming out to sea to save a drowning sailor, 
reflected with his body the turbulence and 
drag of the water. Welles stated a fact: 
Barrault showed it. Welles’s production was a 
makeshift for several tins of film; Barrault’s, 
paradoxically, for he used film, was a stage 
production in its own right. 

All the same, both productions were blind- 
alley achievements. A_ tight-rope walker’s 
success is laudable, but his action is not 
exemplary. Chiefly, the English theatre could 
go to school to Jean Vilar. His Théatre 
National Populaire, which visited England 
earlier in the year, attempts to be populaire in 
the best sense, never by lowering its standards. 
The classics are presented freshly, but not by 
employing flashy acting or bright ideas; 
economically, but not cheaply, in both senses 
of both words; it aims to attract the spectator 
who rarely goes to the theatre, and it presents 
him with a purity that is far different from 
mere professional polish. Vilar would never 
make the blunders of taste that Barrault com- 
mits (treating Columbus’s creditors as a high- 
stepping-sisters variety act, for example). 
Indeed, Barrault’s programme note, “‘the 
heart of our endeavour is the cult of the 
Absolute” would sound apter on Vilar’s lips. 

Vilar returns to the primitive. The plateau 
nu is at the base of his work, the actor at the 
centre. His most formative period was war- 
time, when he toured occupied France playing 
in the most primitive conditions. Rigid 
economy was imperative: he made it a virtue. 
He would sooner employ an electrician than 
a stage manager. The setting changes with 
the sliding of a dimmer: in Don Juan, for 
instance, whose set was a ramp against black 
curtains, he created a church simply by six 
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pillars of light. Already the British theatre is 
trying to live up to him: Stratford’s latest 
Hamiet and the Old Vic’s Cymbeline bore his 
marks. 

The T.N.P. does not merely stand up mar- 
vellously to the concentrated attention of the 
audience. Acting is such that they no more 
need backcloths to play against than an 
orchestra does. The grace of movement, 
beauty of speech, and above all the economy 
of effect, show Vilar’s great artistic maturity. 
A point once made is never repeated. The 
whole production has a style as unobtrusive 
yet as unmistakeable as a good writer’s. Vilar 
may not have the vividness of imagination 
that Barrault has, but his vision is deeper, his 
imagination of better stuff and better balanced, 


and it is seated not in the head but in the 
heart. 

One other thing the British theatre could 
learn from its guests: to take up arms against 
the theatre’s old enemy—time. Whereas in 
Berlin, Paris, Moscow, you can see to-day 
productions that first appeared ten or fifteen 
years ago, in England the scenery for last 
year’s masterpiece is already destroyed. The 
advantages of the true repertory theatre are 
well known—Barrault outlined them excel- 
lently in his programme note: renewed 
stimulation for actor and technician, and the 
support of a regular public, enabling the 
director to chance bold strokes. Yet still we 
suffer disintegration by time: English produc- 
tions are as evanescent as journalism. 


LENA ASHWELL 


(1872-1957) 


Lena Ashwell, who died on March 13th, 
was one of the best friends the British Drama 
League ever had. She was almost the last 
surviving member of the very first meeting 
that was ever held to discuss its formation, in 
a private house, with Roger Fry in the Chair. 
When Geoffrey Whitworth, then a very young 
man, a publisher by profession and quite un- 
known to her and the world of the Theatre, 
asked to see her to talk over a plan he had in 
his mind she at once received him and saw 
immediately the possibilities of the League. 
From that moment she did all she could to 
help. She spoke at many meetings up and 
down the country, attended many conferences 
and was a pillar of strength always. Lena 
Ashwell did the same for the National Theatre. 
She became our very great friend and true 
helper. I doubt if her like will soon, if ever, 
be seen again in the Theatre. 

PHy._uis WHITWORTH 


It is difficult for me to disentangle my 
memories of Lena Ashwell as an actress from 
my girlhood’s emotional response to the first 
person of outstanding quality that I had ever 
met. For me she had a magic which makes 
my estimate of her almost too personal to be 
of any interest in a critical sense. 

Lena Ashwell gave me my first job when 
she was in management at the Kingsway 
Theatre in 1909. I was the year’s Gold 
Medallist at R.A.D.A.—a raw little girl from 
the suburbs, poor and plain and _ utterly 
ignorant of the world of art or fashion. I had 
had a secluded upbringing in an advanced 
nineteenth-century home, and in what was 
considered a “‘cranky”’ co-educational school. 
My first real contact with the ordinary con- 
ventional world came through Lena, and my 
standards were set by her. She was one of the 
aristocracy of the stage—cool, elegant, authori- 
tative, but lighted up with enthusiasm, humour 
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and the true sophistication which comes of 
wide experience in different spheres of life. 
That was my first impression and still remains 
the outline of my portrait of her. 

It seemed to me that her work grew out of 
her own approach to life. She was so deeply 
integrated and balanced that nothing she did 
surprised or shocked one. She was all of one 
piece, and the design was simple and under- 
standable. She had a deep seriousness, a great 
sense of public duty and of self-giving, and an 
abiding faith in the spiritual value of the 
theatre. This firm foundation was adorned 
with such gaiety and lightness, such vivid 
reactions, and such grace of style that though 
she was often serious, she was never solemn. 

The Kingsway Theatre under her manage- 
ment exemplified her characteristics. There 
she did plays with serious themes, but the 
rose-pink decorations of the auditorium, the 
programmes and the uniform of the attendants 
gave witness to her gay individual charm and 
her very feminine outlook. 

The underlying seriousness was shown in 
her numerous philanthropic and social activi- 
ties. She founded a club in the Strand, which 
started as two small rooms for rest and titiva- 
tion for young actresses trapesing around look- 
ing for work or putting in time between 
rehearsals. It grew into the Three Arts Club 
and served a good purpose for half a century. 
All this and much more formed the basis of 
her influence and example. The lovely em- 
broidery adorning it was shown in her personal 
life, in her acting, and in her reading of 
poetry. But how can one describe the indescrib- 
able; how convey her quality as an artist? 
I think first of all of the high, sweet, sometimes 
nasal quality of her voice; the reed-like sound 
of it had a peculiar fascination impossible to 
explain. Then there was the quiet intensity of 
thought and feeling, unaided by gesture or 
great variety of expression, which gripped and 
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ROYAL COURT 
THEATRE 


THE ENGLISH 
STAGE SOCIETY 


The English Stage Society has been 
formed in order to enable the public 
at large to support the immensely 
valuable work now being done by the 
English Stage Company at the Royal 
Court Theatre. 

The members of the Society will 
enjoy certain privileges. Not only will 
they be kept informed of the Company’s 
productions but they will be given 
priority in booking (except for first 
nights). Moreover, the Society will 
arrange for a series of special lectures, 
discussions, play-readings, verse-read- 
ings, recitals, and other activities on 
Sunday evenings which members of 
the Society can attend at reasonable 
prices. A full list of the Sunday engage- 
ments will shortly be issued. Opportuni- 
ties will also be offered to members of 
the Society to attend special Pre-view 
performances of certain productions at 
reduced prices. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA 


(£1.1.0). APPLICATIONS FOR MEM- 
BERSHIP TO THE SECRETARY, THE 
ENGLISH STAGE SOCIETY, ROYAL 
COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, 
S.W.1. 

Cheques to be made payable to The 
English Stage Society. 
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moved one by its deep sincerity. I remem er 
as a girl going to see her play Madame X. at 
the end of the performance I was in a fainting 
condition, so powerfully did Lena’s interpreta- 
tion move me. 

One could wish that she had identified Ler- 
self more with the classics, for in that way is 
permanent theatrical history made. But 
period was not one in which Shakespeare was 
popular and she did not adventure along those 
lines. Her exquisite reading of Elizabethan 
verse, though, had a kind of warm detachment. 

These slight suggestions of her personality 


do not do justice to the strength, depth and | 


beauty of Lena Ashwell’s life and work, but I 
hope express a little of the love and loyalty 
which she inspired in so many of my generation, 


ATHENE SEYLER 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, 

Mr. Roy Walker complains about the 
speech in many Shakespeare productions 
Drama, Winter 1956), and asks how it can 
be improved without artificiality. May I offer 
the following suggestions: 

1. Use only those players with experience 
of Shakespeare. A concert pianist, playing 
Beethoven for the first time, would not be 
invited to the Festival Hall; yet it is not un- 
usual for actors and actresses to give their first 
performance of Shakespeare at Stratford or 
the Old Vic. 

2. Do not 


1er g 








use women film-stars, however 


useful for publicity, unless they have at least | 


a fractional talent for Shakespeare. 


3. Regard Shakespeare’s words as the core | 


of his drama. It may be interesting to titivate 


his, plays with fantastic costumes, or with | 


movement from the ballet, or to demonstrate 
one’s own cleverness in manipulating fussy 
sets and properties; but the real Shakespeare 
lives in his characters—in the words they say 
and the way they say them. 

4. Give dramatic students more training in 
verse-speaking generally. This would not only 
help their understanding of the language of 
poetry: it would enable them to distinguish 
between the three main types of verse when 
they meet them in Shakespeare, instead of 
treating them all alike, e.g. lyrical verse in 
the garden scene of The Merchant of Venice; 
narrative verse in Hotspur’s description of the 
soldier; and sheer dramatic verse in the tent 
scene from Julius Caesar. 

5. Give students more experience of modern 
poetic drama, where the poetry has been 
based on the speech of their own time. It is 
hard to ask them to speak sixteenth-century 
verse naturally and convincingly without this 
transitional training. 


Hobart, Tasmania. CLivE SANSOM 
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THEATRE BOOKSHELF 


Fine Remitted 


No Fine on Fun, by A. 
15s. 

Sir Alan Herbert is not merely a man, he is 
a legend. Sir Alan Herbert is not merely an 
Englishman, he is a British Englishman. Sir 
Alan Herbert is not merely a playwright, he 
isa champion of good causes. When he became 
an M.P. for Oxford University he was not the 
least bit interested in party politics but became 
a passionate reformer. He altered the archaic 
divorce laws of the country and pleaded for 
the survival of hedges as an essential con- 
venience to love-making. In the 1914 war he 
joined Rupert Brooke and others in that mad 
but glorious band of warriors known as the 
Artists’ Rifles. It was a terrible waste of officer 
material but it was a chapter in the history 
of valour. 

But for the last ten years or longer Sir Alan 
has waged an endless battle to try to save the 
living theatre. He did not espouse that cause 
merely as a successful writer of musical plays, 
but because he believes that the theatre is 
essential to the complete man. He also believes 
that a mother country like England must 
preserve the living theatre an essential 
medium of unity with her scattered progeny. 

Therefore Sir Alan has produced this book 
No Fine on Fun which is a rousing acount of 
his battles with successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to reduce or end the Entertain- 
ments Tax on the live theatre. One by one 
the footlights were going out, not to be lit 
again; but even on the last night of a theatre's 
life the greedy fingers of the Treasury raked in 
their share of the takings. There was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to be said in defence of 
this iniquitous tax. If there had no 
cinemas nor television the theatre might have 
prospered sufficiently to permit a rake-off for 
the Chancellor. But now as people sit at home 
staring at the television screen, or go to the 
cinema to gaze at the mountainous breast- 
works of Hollywood femininity, what chance 
had the living theatre which must pay its 
wages to the House staff and then collect 
Entertainments Tax for the Chancellor? 

Alan Herbert’s book gives us the whole 
tragi-comedy of this tax and describes the 
attempts of some of us in the Commons to 
open the eyes and the hearts of successive 
Chancellors. I am writing these words just on 
the eve of Peter Thorneycroft’s Budget and if 
the abominable tax has been abolished then 
this book No Fine on Fun will acquire an historic 
importance as the story of an indomitable man 
of the theatre who would never admit defeat. 
Sir Alan has not written this book merely as 
an exercise in passion remembered in tran- 
quility. It is an historical survey of a Parlia- 


P. Herbert. Methuen. 


as 


been 


drama in which famous men have 
played their part according to their under- 
standing or their lack of understanding. 

The House of Commons was the poorer 
when the abolition of the University seats 
drove Alan Herbert from Westminster, but 
he has wielded his pen like a sword and has 
drawn blood in many a good cause. No Fine 
on Fun, described by the publisher as the 
comical history of the Entertainments Duty 
is a book to read, to enjoy, and to arouse 
regret that so many Chancellors did so little 
for so good a cause until Harold Macmillan 
gave promise and hope to us all. 


mentary 


BEVERLEY BAXTER 
Shakespeare Surveyed 
Shakespeare Survey, 10. Ed. Allardyce 


Nicoll. C.U.P. 21s. Shakespeare Today, by 
Margaret Webster. Dent. 18s. Shakespeare’s 
Plays: A Commentary, by M. R. Ridley. Dent. 


18s. Shakespeare’s Sources. Vol. I, by 
Kenneth Muir. Methuen. 25s. 
Freighted with its usual mixed cargo of 


special pleading and meticulous reporting, 
portentous generality and exact analysis, the 
tenth Shakespeare Survey assembles new facts 
and fancies about the Roman plays, which are 
the backbone of this year’s volume. J. C. 
Maxwell supplies a valuable guide to the 
“main critical work” on these plays since 1900 
compiled with masterly deftness); J. Dover 
Wilson weighs in on the old question of 
“Shakespeare’s ‘Small Latin’ -How Much?”, 
and concludes—after suggesting the impor- 
tance as English sources of Golding and 
Chaucer —-with the old answer of Dr. Johnson; 
and there are two essays on Titus Andronicus. 
R. F. Hill counts puns, antithesis and allitera- 
tion in a fussily inconclusive statistical debate 
on style, and Eugene M. Waith maintains 
that Shakespeare was influenced by Ovid not 
only in detail but in his conception of Titus as 
a tragic hero, ‘ta man so worked upon that 
by sheer intensity of passion he ultimately 
transcends the normal limits of humanity’’. 
With somewhat less reverence Richard David 

whose reviews of Shakespearian staging 
have become an outstanding feature of these 
bardolatrous annuals—describes the play as 
“‘twaddle”’, although he gives deservedly high 
praise to the Brook production. The gap 
between study and stage, illustrated every year 
in this book, is pointed by the lamentably 
perfunctory essay on ‘Classical Costume in 
Shakespearian Production”; its breathless 
meagreness, in so wide and neglected a field, 
is in striking contrast to the ample acreage 
allowed in these volumes for splitting familiar 
hairs in textual, biographical or _ biblio- 
graphical hypothesis, 
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Shakespeare Today | 


By Margaret Webster 


1 

J 

““Humorous theatre-expert with a scholar’s equipment.”-—Emlyn Williams ‘ 
“It is so lively and entertaining, and for me at least, full of information.” ] 
—Dame Edith Evans 

“Admirable book; sensible and sensitive.’—Sir John Gielgud 18s. 


Shakespeare’s Plays 


A Commentary by M. R. Ridley 


The editor of the New Temple Shakespeare here gives a critical assay for 
students, readers, and playgoers, of each of the plays; after being out of 
print for some years it is reissued in this new edition in response to demand. 

18s. 
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NEW REVISED EDITION JUST OUT 


History of English Literature 


By Legouis & Cazamian : 





The important revisions to this renowned standard work are in the biblio- 
graphies throughout, which now include details of the most valuable work 
on each author and period that have appeared since the book was written. . 
1,456 pages. 25s. 


* 


Wycherleys ‘The Country Wife’ 


(the current success from the Adelphi Theatre at Chelsea Palace) 
is included in RESTORATION PLAYS in Everyman’s Library (7s.), together 
with plays by Dryden, Congreve, Otway, Farquhar, Vanbrugh and Etherege. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Published by J. M. DENT & SONS LTD., London, WC2 
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In the pages of Shakespeare Survey, and the 
academic industry which it examines, there is 
little sign of recognition that in the last resort, 
as Margaret Webster says, “‘it is the actor 
alone who can bridge for us all the gulfs 
between us and Shakespeare”. Miss Webster’s 
shrewd commentary on the plays, illustrated 
from practical experience on both sides of the 
Atlantic, keeps the actor always in mind; warns 
the over-credulous about pseudo-Elizabethan 
staging; recommends ‘“‘very free editing’’ for 
Troilus and Cressida; begs fair play for King 
john, unjustly neglected; puts Othello at the 
summit; but joins the Lamb school in dismis- 
sing the actability of “this dinosaur of a play’’, 
King Lear. 

M. R. Ridley, who contributes an introduc- 
tion to Miss Webster’s book, is well known as 
the editor of the New Temple Shakespeare. His 
account of Shakespeare’s Plays, first published 
in 1937 and now reissued, is a series of brief 
and agreeable aperitifs for playgoers. 

Does it matter whether the author of 
Macbeth read King James’s A Fruitfull Medita- 
tion? Do we enjoy or understand The Dream 
any better for knowing that the magic juice 
probably came from Montemayor’s Diana? 
For such sceptical questions Kenneth Muir is 
well prepared in his illuminating survey of 
Shakespeare’s Sources, a book singularly free from 
irrelevant pedantry. In this first volume 
Professor Muir deals—-all too briefly, for my 
taste—with twenty of the comedies and 
tragedies, relegating Titus Andronicus, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Timon of Athens and 
The Tempest to a few final paragraphs in an 
appendix. RICHARD FINDLATER 


The French Theatre 


The French Stage in the Seventeenth 
Century, by T. E. Lawrenson. Manchester U.P. 
55s. Paris Theatre Audiences in the 17th 
and 18th Centuries, by John Lough. O.U.P. 45s. 


Let me begin by saluting the four univer- 
sities which have had a hand in the publication 
of these two substantial and splendidly printed 
books: Oxford and Manchester as publishers, 
Durham and the Gold Coast which have 
supported the disinterested researches of two 
distinguished members of their Departments 
of French. 

Ideally these two books should be read 
successively, for together they present a most 
vivid picture of theatrical life in Paris during 
two centuries. Neither author claims to have 
made any startling discoveries but in laying 
before their readers a pageant of material 
they have helped us enormously to envisage 
those great days in the theatre when the plays 
of Moliére and Racine were staged for the 
first time. 

Dr. Lawrenson takes as his theme the 
impact of Italian theories (thrown up by the 
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fashionable study of Vitruvius) on French 
practice at a time when the Hotel de Bourgogne 
was still using multiple settings in the medieval 
manner. The outcome was the absolute physical 
separation of stage and auditorium which has 
become one of the most hotly contested pro- 
blems of the twentieth century. Indeed he gives 
striking confirmation of Richard Southern’s 
suggestion in The Open Stage that it is custom- 
ary in the twentieth century to produce plays 
on stages that were designed for opera. 

This can be a dry and pedantic subject if we 
forget that the issue was nothing less than the 
manner in which some of the world’s dramatic 
masterpieces were to be staged. But it is all 
made vivid by Dr. Lawrenson who tells us 
just about all there is to be known concerning 
the theatre, and by Mr. Lough who puts back 
time so that we can stand in the parterre at the 
first performance of L’Ecole des Femmes, 
recognise the kind of people we are among, 
their intelligence, their appreciation, and 
applaud the brave voice which rang out 
above a hostile reception, ““Courage, Monsieur 
Moliére, voila une bonne comédie!”’ 

A reasonable knowledge of French is 
necessary for the enjoyment of both books, for 
they are packed with quotations. Otherwise 
Mr. Lough’s book makes almost easy reading. 
Dr. Lawrenson’s book is knottier. I wish that 
he had assumed a little less prior knowledge 
in his readers and that he had been a little 
more generous in his interpretation of facts. 
The people I would like to urge to read this 
book are those who are likely to absorb the 
material into their own work and thinking: I 
mean, for instance, all those who are actively 
involved in the problems of theatre-in-the- 
round, or who eagerly await the experimental 
stages promised at the new Mermaid Theatre 
and the Questors, Ealing. They are likely to 
find the going somewhat heavy. 

I hope the universities will back their faith 
in research with a similar conviction in the 
importance of lucidity. Joun ALLEN 


The Living Image 
The Art of Drama, by 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 25s. 


“Imagery” is an inflammatory word in 
contemporary criticism. To academics it is 
indicative of opposite idolatries: arithmetical 
absurdities traceable back to Caroline Spur- 
geon’s Shakespearian card-indexes, or orgies 
of subjective indiscipline resulting from an 
anarchy of free association. Commonsense 
criticism suspects that “imagery” interpreta- 
tion of plays is merely a fashionable failure to 
see the wood of character and situation for the 
trees of verbal virtuosity. 

Professor Peacock makes a break clean 
through the centre of this critical confusion. 
His thesis is that art in general and drama in 
particular is a complex of images, and can 
only be appreciated and evaluated as such. 


Ronald Peacock. 
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38 RUSSELL SQUARE *« LONDON WCI 


THE 
DRAMATIC STORY 
OF THE THEATRE 


DOROTHY & JOSEPH SAMACHSON 


In a brief but comprehensive history 
of the theatre throughout the world 
two theatre enthusiasts tell the story 
of the theatre from Aeschylus to 
Brecht. The authors discuss settings, 
actors, audiences, plays and play- 
wrights in many parts of the world 
including London, New York, Paris 
and Moscow. The book will be in- 
valuable to anyone interested in the 
theatre not only for its informative 
text but also for its many illustrations 
of theatres and scenes from the plays 
acted in them. 


With 50 illustrations 


18s net 




















A Handbook for the 


AMATEUR THEATRE 
* 
by Peter Cotes 


A highly successful theatrical and T.V. 
producer, Mr. Peter Cotes has compiled 
this first complete guide for all engaged 
in the Amateur Theatre. The formation 
of a group, publicity, design, set building 
and lighting are some of the many sub- 
jects extensively dealt with. There are 
contributions by well-known theatre 
personalities; a section on the Amateur 
Theatre in the Commonwealth; a 
glossary of theatrical terms and appen- 
dices giving information on many aspects 
of the theatre. 

Demy 8vo. 448 pages. Illustrated 30s. 


OLDBOURNE PRESS 


121-128 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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Much the same point was made, with acknow- 
ledgment to Aristotle, by Middleton Murry; 
“metaphor appears as the instinctive and 
necessary act of the mind exploring reality 
and ordering experience”. Christopher ry 
had much the same thought when he recently 
wrote that ‘tno event is understandable in a 
prose sense alone. Its eventual meaning (tiat 
is to say, the complete life of the event, seen 
in its eternal context) is a poetic meaning” 

Irfagery illuminates the universal through 
minute particulars. One might expect Professor 
Peacock to proceed from a suitable selection 
of visible-audible-incarnated-poetic images 
the multiple media of drama—to whatever 
generalisations they may warrant. But no. 
He deliberately confines himself to 

a language of generality, since the essence 
of my inquiry is not the analysis of parti- 
cular arts in unique examples but the search 
for generalisations that account for kinship, 
unity in variety, overlap, and forms of 
synthesis. 

At this level of abstraction an able and 
important argument is presented. But the 
result of trying to prove that images are the 
stuff of drama without using images is neces- 
sarily inconclusive and often unnecessarily 
cumbersome. Where Hamlet advised the 
players to “‘suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action, with this special observance, 
that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature”’, 
Professor Peacock would have lectured them 
thus: 

A mime may be described as a system 
of gesture-imagery conveying pre-linguistic 
dramatic meanings. This aspect of the actor’s 
art can become obtrusive in straight plays, 
developing in opposition to the author’s 
intentions and giving the actor prominence 
over the play. 

This is perilously close to Quiller-Couch’s 
admonitory paraphrase of Hamlet’s soliloquy, 
which began: 

To be, or the contrary? Whether the 
former or the latter be preferable would 
seem to admit of some difference of opinion; 
the answer in the present case being of an 
affirmative or of a negative character 
according as to whether one elects on the 
one hand to mentally suffer the disfavour of 
fortune, albeit in an extreme degree, or on 
the other to boldly envisage adverse condi- 
tions in the prospect of eventually bringing 
them to a conclusion. 

What, Quiller-Couch added, echoing Fitz- 
gerald, would have become of Christianity if 
Jeremy Bentham had had the writing of the 
Parables? What, this reviewer wonders, 
becomes of the intimate illuminations of 
imagery when its powers are propounded in 
philosophical prose? His suspicions are not 
allayed by the circumstance that in what inci- 
dental illustrations there are Professor Peacock 
does not seem particularly sensitive to Shake- 
spearian imagery; his judgments are usually 
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those which other editors and commentators 
base on more general criteria. All the same, 
the general argument is important, to actors, 
scene-designers, and producers, as well as to 
dramatic journalists and their more cloistered 
critical cousins. 

Roy WALKER 


The Producer’s Role 
The Producer and the Play, )) Norman 
Marshall. Macdonald. 30s. 


Ihis book seems to me a brilliant achieve- 
ment; it must become something of a classic 
for everyone with a serious interest in the 
theatre. In writing the history of the producer 
Mr. Marshall has given us a wonderfully 
clear picture of the modern theatre. 

Though the book is not long, it covers the 
whole European theatre from about 1880 
and in the case of Shakespearian production 
from the seventeenth century) to the present 
day, and contains a wealth of fascinating 
detail. By quoting extensively, not only 
producers’ statements about their own work, 
but the comments of their contemporaries 
actors, critics and fellow producers—-Mr. 
Marshall makes the whole picture living and 
practical. This, of course, is because he is 
himself a practical man of the theatre. We 
are fortunate that he also has the ability to 
write with ease and charm, the application to 
do scholarly research, and the ability to see 
the broad picture clearly. 

Mr. Marshall starts with a thesis: that it is 
the independent producer controlling his own 
playhouse who is responsible for all that is 
most creative in the modern theatre. In the 
final chapter, which seems to me unduly 
pessimistic, he returns to this thesis. But for 
the greater part of the book, the proving of 
points, the grinding of axes, propounding of 
theories, and airing of prejudices, are merci- 
fully absent. Yet this is a personal work, 
without a touch of the dry detachment of the 
pure theatrical historian, intent on the 
accumulation of facts. 

Even to older people who may think they 
know well the period of theatre history with 
which Mr. Marshall deals, there will be a 
great deal that is new in his material, and 
certainly in the way he has arranged it. and 
what emerges from it. To a younger generation 
the book may well be a revelation. We are so 
accustomed to short-term thinking, to seeing 
only what is under our noses, that each 
generation tends to think that what is new for 
them is the only vital new impulse there has 
ever been! This book will do a lot to modify 


such a narrow view. Its inspiring history of 


continually fresh endeavour is also a spur to 
our own efforts. 

The long chapter on Stanislavsky is parti- 
cularly useful at the present moment, when 
this great man and his profoundly valuable 
teaching are in danger of being turned into a 
formalistic cult. By showing us Stanislavsky at 
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CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKS 


Shakespeare 
Survey, X 


EDITED BY 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays 
form the main theme of this 
years Survey. There are 
international notes, reviews 
of the London and Stratford 
seasons, and of the year’s 
contribution to Shakespeare 
studies. 21s. net 


Othello 


NEW 
SHAKESPEARE 


The thirty-first volume in the 
New Shakespeare edition has 
been edited by Dr J. Dover 
Wilson and Miss_ Alice 
Walker. There is an intro- 
duction, stage history, exten- 
sive notes, and a glossary. 
17s. 6d. net 
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LYN OXENFORD 


PLAYING 
PERIOD PLAYS 


Part Il (Elizabethan and Jacobean 


Period (including Masques)) 6s. 


Now ready. 


The Times Educational Supplement 
reviewing Part I (6s.) wrote: ‘Miss 
Oxenford clearly knows from a wide 
experience what kind of help amateur 
producers and actors need, and the 
information with which the pages are 
packed, has been carefuily chosen to 
enrich presentation. The book which has 
been written with jaunty informality, has 
pleasant illustrations.” 


DESIGN FOR MOVEMENT by the 
same author—2nd impr. 6s. 

J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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work in his own time, place and circumstances, 
Mr. Marshall removes the robes of ‘he 
mythical prophet, and gives us back the man 
and the working artist. 

The three chapters on the history of 
Shakespearian production say something that 
badly needed saying. Once again they help us 


| to see things and people in perspective; and by 


showing how we have arrived where we are, 
may help to indicate a line for the future. 

In the last three chapters, Producer and 
Playwright, Producer and Player, and The 
End of an Era, Mr. Marshall is writing 
more from his own immediate professional 
experience, so some of the perspective is bound 
to be lost. But to the non-professional reader 
there is a great deal in them that is fascinating 
and illuminating. Although he makes out a 
good case for his depressing conclusion, I can- 
not believe it to be valid. The urge to what is 
really creative will always find a way. 

: MicHaEL MacOwan 


Theatrical By-ways 
The Night has been Unruly, by 7. C. Trewin. 
Hale. 21s. Pharaoh’s Fool, by M. Willson 
Disher. Heinemann. 30s. 

In this colle tion of articles, Mr. Trewin 
retells some famous stories from the by-ways 
of theatrical history. He is not concerned here 


| with great figures like Kean or Irving, but 


with the fantastic minor actor or the diverting 
minor theatrical occasion. He ranges from 
Garrick’s Shakespeare Jubilee celebrations in 
1769 to Sir Laurence Olivier’s Titus Andronicus 
in 1955. There is nothing very new in this 
book, in the sense that no new discoveries are 
recorded, and the stories that Mr. Trewin tells 
will be mostly familiar to students of the 


theatre; but there must be a host of readers 


to whom they will come for the first time and 
here they are uncommonly well told. Lovers 
of the stage will find flashes from the history 
of the theatre most entertainingly and vividly 
recreated in these short articles. 

Mr. Willson Disher has taken just such a 


| minor character as might have figured in Mr. 


Trewin’s list, and has built up a full-length 
biography around him. Giovanni Belzoni, the 
son of an Italian barber, came to England in 
1803, where he was reduced to performing as 
a strong man in the theatres and at the fairs; 
eventually he made his way to Egypt, where 
some remarkable discoveries of 
ancient Egyptian remains, which he trans- 
ported to England and displayed in a public 
exhibition. 

It is a fascinating story, for those interested 
both in Egyptology and in the theatre. Some 
readers may prefer to find their history more 
neatly documented with notes and references, 
but the spirit of the man and of his time is 
well captured. Mr. Disher has, however, 
allowed his enthusiasm to run away with him 
in claiming that Belzoni was responsible for 
introducing the famous aquatic spectacles at 
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Sadler’s Wells; the Memoirs of Charles Dibdin 
the Younger, the manager of the theatre at the 
period, which were published for the first time 
last year, lend no support to this theory. 

To attempt the first biography of an obscure 
minor entertainer is a courageous enterprise. 
Mr. Disher deserves our gratitude; but if he 
had presented his imaginative theories as sur- 
mises rather than facts his biography would 
have been sounder and I do not think any 
less readable. GEORGE SPEAIGHT 


Awakening 


Leap to Life, by John Wiles and Alan Garrard. 
Chatto & Windus. 15s. 

Leap to Life is written in an easy conversa- 
tional style and contains some fine pictures. It 
is about creative dance in school and club, 
largely made up by the dancers themselves, 
without formal choreography, but with a 
repeated basic shape-outline and some direc- 
tion by the producer. The best sections are put 
in the report form now becoming fashionable, 
which enables us to share the remarks and 


realistic attitude of the young dancers 
themselves. 

General advice on improvised dance, how- 
ever, leaves out some essentials, though 


Garrard’s stress on virility is grand. Ex- 
perienced teachers will be careful about the 
suggested syllabus, some of which they may 
consider in the wrong order and imprecise as 
to age of child. Nor should Club Leaders fall 
too swiftly to the temptation to ‘‘do dance’”’ 
only and avoid the complications of speech, 
practice in which is a desperate need of most 
young people to-day. 

Mr. Wiles overpleads his case: many of us 
are with him already. We know Mr. Garrard 
and others have brought this work to a high 
standard. The early pioneering of Robert G. 
Newton alone, and part of Miss Mary Kelly’s 
many achievements, proved the importance 
of this dance nearly thirty years ago. Some 
voluntary associations have been a bit slow 
in taking it up. 

But the value of the book is its further 
detail on building a particular bridge between 
dance drama (which is a normal part of Child 
Drama as a whole) and theatre as grown-ups 
understand it. A most useful job has been 
done on adding to the records of dance out- 
lines achieved by young people. 

Leap to Life is not the herald of a new 
message as one author states near the begin- 
ning, and forgets on the last page. We might 
take the book as symptomatic of a wider 
recognition of basic truths, part of a welcome 
awakening. PETER SLADE 


Gordon Craig’s Masterpiece 


On the Art of the Theatre, now reprinted by 
Heinemann at 25s., was the subject of an 
article by T. S. Eliot in Drama, Spring, 1955. 








Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and _its 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assessments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who are members of the 
Guild, which is a_ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


THE DIRECTORY OF DRAMA 
ADJUDICATORS IS NOW ISSUED 
ANNUALLY IN JULY. A COPY WILL 
BE SENT POST FREE TO ALL FESTIVAL 
SECRETARIES WHO APPLY FOR 
IT. THE DIRECTORY INCLUDES 
EXPERIENCED PRODUCERS AND 
LECTURERS WHO ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR ENGAGEMENTS BY SOCIETIES. 


Write to the Hon. Secretary: 


Guild of Drama Adjudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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THE ART OF THE DRAMATIST 


“It is all too rare to hear good sense talked about the difficult 
business of writing plays. The Art of the Dramatist is the most 
perceptive and suggestive book that I have come across.’’—T. c. 
WORSLEY, New Statesman. 

“This pungent, witty and vigorously argued pamphlet . . . is the - 
best piece of sound thinking about the theatre I have read since 

the war. What a great dramatic critic Mr. Priestley would have 

been, had he abridged his talents—the greatest since Shaw, 
perhaps.’’—JOHN RAYMOND, News Chronicle. 


10s. 6d. : 
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compiled and edited by John Parker. 





to know about the stage 
you'll find here 


Here is the best and most useful 




















directory of the stage ever compiled. 
Contained in its 1,700 pages are the 
biographies of all the leading stars, 
London Playbills from °51 to Feb. ’56, 
long runs, London theatre plans, 

the Shakespeare plays produced at 

the Old Vic, and many other features. 
Reliable, accurate and up-to-date, 

this book is a must for everyone 
connected with the theatre. From 

all booksellers, £5 5s. net. 


PITMAN Parker Street, Kingsway, WC2 
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B.D.L. Administration 


E. Martin Browne, who took over the 
directorship of the British Drama League from 
the Founder, Geoffrey Whitworth, on_ his 
retirement in 1948, has now resigned to take 
up more varied work in the _ professional 
theatre. He will retain his lifelong interest in 
amateur drama. 

Marjorie Spink has also resigned as National 
Secretary in furtherance of the Executive’s plan 
to reorganise Headquarters. We hope in our 
next issue to introduce the officer who will be 
appointed to administer the League’s affairs. 


B.D.L. Festival: Jubilee and After 


Finals Day, 1957. The twenty-fifth National 
Festival has been doing well despite petrol 
rationing, and Finals Day, June 22nd, at the 
Scala Theatre, London, promises to be as 
gay as last year’s. 

Bernard Braden and Barbara Kelly, those 
staunch friends of the League, will appear on 
the stage to open the English Final at 2.30 p.m., 
and stay during the afternoon. In the matinee, 
the winning teams from the three English 
Areas will be judged by Andre van Gyseghem. 
The winner will receive the John Maude 
Trophy and will represent England at the 
evening session. 

The winning companies from Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland will meet the 
English winner, the curtain rising at 7.15 p.m. 
Michael MacOwan will adjudicate alone, in 
place of the panel of three judges who acted 
in former years. The winning company will 
receive the Howard de Walden Cup. Every 
company appearing on Finals Day will also 
receive the final Nescafé Award; these grants 
towards the expenses of teams have been made 
throughout Stage Two of this season’s Festival. 

For double tickets for Finals Day (i.e. 
covering both sessions) apply the Scala 
Theatre, or the Festival Secretary, 9 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. Prices: 5s. to £1. 

Finals of the Future. The British Final is 
to be the climax of the Festival from 1958. 
Agreement has been reached between the 
League, the Scottish Community Drama 
Association and the Association of Ulster 
Drama Festivals that the Final shall move to 
each of the participating countries in turn for 
the next four years. The date and place for 
1958 are already fixed—June 21st at Aberdare, 
Glamorganshire—and bookings have already 
been received by the Welsh Area of the 
B.D.L., who will organise it. In 1959 it goes 
to Scotland and in 1960 to Northern Ireland, 
returning to England in 1961. 

The calendar of the Festival will not be 
altered, as the insertion of an extra round will 





NOTES AND NEWS 


not be necessary. The ‘‘English Final’’ of the 
last two years will be dropped, each English 
Area being visited by the same adjudicator 
who will choose the English team for the 
British Festival. 


Questions of Theatre 

Under this general title four lively panel 
discussions on Monday evenings, starting on 
March 18, were held in the B.D.L. Library. 
Elizabeth Sprigge, Christopher Fry and 
Ronald Duncan opened with ‘Translation or 
Adaptation” ; Michael MacOwan and Norman 
Marshall spoke on Walter Kerr’s How Not to 
Write a Play: Margaret Webster joined Muriel 
St. Clare Byrne and Norah Lambourne in a 


discussion on “Costume and Decor’’, and 
finally Enid Bagnold, Marjorie Thompson 
and J. W. Lambert started off the theme 


‘‘Novelist into Dramatist’’. The first of the 


discussions is printed on page 53. 


Edinburgh Invitation 


B.D.L. members visiting Edinburgh for the 
Festival are invited to send a card to Miss 
Sadie Aitken, The Gateway, 41 Elm Row, 
Edinburgh 7, giving their name, home address, 
dates of residence and address in Edinburgh. 
Miss Aitken hopes to arrange for members to 
meet at small social functions planned to fit 
in with their Festival attendances. 


Youth, North and South 


Some fifty teams competed in the Youth 
Festival organised by the League’s Northum- 
brian district in collaboration with the 
Education Committees of Durham and 
Northumberland counties and of Gateshead, 
South Shields and West Hartlepool. Teams 
came from as far north as Berwick-on-Tweed. 
For this third Festival, the most ambitious of 
the series, “‘Jackson the Tailor’ gave a trophy, 
which was won by Whitley Bay Y.M.C.A. 

The Junior Drama League spent the Easter 
holidays at League headquarters putting on a 
bill of scenes from Shakespearian and other 
plays, which proved a fresh and_ lively 
entertainment. 


Amateur International 


Monte Carlo is to be the scene of the latest 
world meeting of amateurs. The Studio de 
Monaco has been supported by the Government 
of the Principality in issuing an invitation to 
the member Federations of the International 
Amateur Theatre Association. A Festival of 
Amateur Drama is to be opened on September 
7th by the Blue Masque Players of North 
Carolina and it is hoped that the Prince and 
Princess of Monaco will honour the event with 





ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


Plays available for Amateur Production include: 


FOR PETE’S SAKE. By Leslie Sands (the author of the tremendously successful ‘Beside the ene * | 
“A really lively family comedy.”——The Stage. 4 f.,4m. 1 set. 5/6 


OVER THE GARDEN FENCE by Elizabeth Addyman (authoress of ‘‘The Secret Tent’). “‘Packed 
full of drama with a subtle balance of comedy.”—Herald, Folkestone. 4f.,5 m. 1 composite set. 5/- 


RELUCTANT HEROES by Colin Morris. 3 f., 8 m, 2 sets. The well-known sure-fire comedy hit. 5/6 
BESIDE THE SEASIDE by Leslie Sands. 3 m., 6 f. 1 set. ‘“‘Hilarious family oe 


Mail, Hull. 


WATERS OF THE MOON, By N. C. 
Hunter. 6 f., 4m. 2 sets (but can be played 
in one). “This comedy has a special glow of 
its own.”—Daily Mail. 5/- 

THE SECRET TENT. By Elizabeth Addyman. 
Emotional one-set drama. 3 m., 4 f. 1 set. 


~/ 


A DAY BY —_ SEA. f play by N. C. 
Hunter. 4 f., m. “Will rank among the 
major aaaiane of the season. ee 
Felegraph. 8/6 


THE MAN. rar new thriller by Mel 
Dinelli. 5 m., 2 f., 5/- 





THE PARAGON. pol oy Roland and 
Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/- 


GOODNESS, HOW SAD. Robert Morley’s 
ever popular gay success. 3 m., 4f., 1 set. 5/- 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Delightful family 
comedy by Roland Pertwee and Noel Streat- 
feild. 7 f., 5 m., 1 set. 5/- 


BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. Peter 
family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f., Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m. 6 f. 
1 set. 5/- 3 sets. 6/- 

THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by TWO DOZEN RED _ ROSES. Sparklin 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle comedy adapted from the Italian by Kenneth 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 

6 m., 2 sets. 4/- QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT a. 

INTENT TO MURDER. Tense and exciting Comedy. 7 m., 6 f., 1 set. “‘A continuous 
thriller by Leslie Sands. 3 m., 3 f., 1 set. 5/- scream.”—Observer. 5/- 


POSTAGE EXTRA 
* COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL * 


Also available: 

DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. 
(MS. copies available.) 


GIVE THEM A RING. Farcical comedy by NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
Roland and Michael Pertwee. 8 m., 4 f., 1 set. troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 3 f., 
(MS. copies available.) 2 sets. (MS. copies available.) 


THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
play of depth and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
3 f., 4 m., 1 set. (MS. copies available.) 


Copies of Peter Ustinov’s sensational success ROMANOFF & JULIET are NOW 
available for purchase, price 10/-. Also copies of DRY ROT, the current hit at the 
Whitehall Theatre, are available for purchase at 5/- each, but these plays are NoT yet 
available for amateur performance. 


| LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE | 
including many new releases for the Winter Season. 


Free List of One-Act Titles sent on request 


Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (9d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Gerrard 3822/3 
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their presence. The Festival will continue with 
nightly performances until September 14th. 
Britain will be represented by Octave (winners 
of the National Festival in 1954 and of the 
Welwyn Festival in 1955) in Captain Carvallo. 
On the last two days the I.A.T.A. will hold 
its Congress. During the Festival the Fédération 
Francaise des Societés Théatrales d’ Amateurs will 
celebrate its Golden Jubilee. 


Save the Third 


Last winter Drama saluted the tenth anni- 
versary of the Third Programme and its work 
for the theatre. Now the B.B.C. threatens a 
drastic curtailment of the Third. Fifteen of the 
most distinguished of our intellectual leaders 
pointed out, in The Times of April 26th, that 
by doing so the Corporation would be failing 
in the special duty laid upon it by the receipt 
of a monopoly income from the public. This 
letter and much else is the work of the Third 
Programme Defence Society (c/o Barclays 
Bank, Millbank, S.W.1) to which we give our 
support. Readers can help to save the Third 
by writing to their M.P., to any of the B.B.C. 
Governors, or to their newspaper. 


Summer Festivals and Courses 

The York Mystery Plays and Festival of 
the Arts takes place this year from June 23 
to July 14. The Mystery Plays, to be played 
each evening, will again be produced by 
E. Martin Browne, but in a new adaptation 
by Dr. J. S. Purvis drawn from his complete 
script of the forty-eight plays to be published 
shortly. New scenes will be included, many 
changes in cast and production will be 
matched by a new setting by Norah Lam- 
bourne, taking fresh advantage of the inimit- 
able background provided by the ruins of 
St. Mary’s Abbey. One of the Mysteries, The 
Exodus, will be given on a pageant-wagon in 
the streets earlier in the day. 

The Caucasian Circle of Chalk at the Theatre 
Royal, York, will be produced by John Fernald 
with actors from R.A.D.A. An_ Exhibition 
of photographs and materials relating to the 
work of Bertolt Brecht (the only showing in 
England) will run concurrently with the 
production. Programmes of Music will be 
given in York Minster and St. Michael-le- 
Belfry. Full details from the Festival Booking 
Office, 1 Museum Street, York. 

The Chester Miracle Plays, the oldest sur- 
viving cycle, will be staged in the thirteenth- 
century refectory, under 
Christopher Ede—July 15-27. Details from 
the Booking Office, Town Hall, Chester. 

The Summer Festival of Music, Drama and 
the Arts, which was held last year at Ludlow, 
takes place at Shrewsbury (July 7-21). Henry 
VI (Part 1), and Maria Marten with Passion, 
Poison and Petrifaction, will be given in the 
grounds of Shrewsbury Castle, and Brother 
Lucifer in the Abbey Church. Programme from 





the direction of 





Secretary, Shrewsbury Festival, Public Library, 
Castle Foregate, Shrewsbury. 

Four of the most enterprising of Britain’s 
smaller repertory theatres are visiting each 
other during four Festival Weeks—May 13 to 
June 8. Salisbury’s contribution will be The 
Touch of Fear by Dorothy and Campbell 
Christie; Hornchurch will give Time to Speak 
by Sylvia Rayman; Temple of Folly by Bridget 
Boland, which has met with great success in 
repertory, will be presented by Canterbury, 
and The Telescope, a new play by R. C. Sherriff, 
will be offered by Guildford. 

The Steep Shakespeare Players are produc- 
ing Love’s Labour’s Lost (August 13-17). Details: 
Geoffrey Crump, Oakhurst, Steep, Petersfield. 

The Torquay Open-Air Theatre holds its 
Seventh Season (July 15—-August 17) at Torre 
Abbey. The Society of Four will present The 
Man With a Load of Mischief; The Blue Masque 
Players of North Carolina The Other Side of the 
Fence, and the Questors of Ealing Pygmalion. 
To Live in Peace will be given by the Torre 
Abbey Players and Samuel Taylor’s Sabrina 
Fair by the Stockport Garrick Society will 
complete the season. Details from Mr. R. J. D. 
Smith of 59 Westhill Road, Torquay. 

The British Drama _ League’s Summer 
Courses are to be held this year at King 
Alfred’s College, Winchester (August 9-18) 
and the University College of North Stafford- 
shire, Keele (August 30-September 8). 

The Religious Drama Society holds a nine- 
day Holiday Course (August 20-29) to study 
modern religious plays at the University 
College of North Staffordshire. Details from 
R.D.S., 166 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 

Peter Brook is Patron of the de Leon 
Summer Schools (August 10th—24th; August 
24th—September 7th) at the ‘Q’ Theatre. 
E. Martin Browne and Roy Walker will be 
among the lecturers. Syllabus from ‘Q’ 
Theatre, Brentford, Middx. 


Manchester’s Municipal Theatre 


The little Theatre in the basement of the 
Central Library in Manchester was originally 
conceived as a centre for cultural activities. 
Clauses in the Manchester Corporation Act 
of 1946 enabled the Libraries Committee to 
extend the use of the Theatre, and the Com- 
mittee hoped to provide a continuous pro- 
gramme of drama, concerts, music recitals and 
ballet. It soon became apparent that this was 
impracticable and it was decided to seek the 
Arts Council’s aid in using the Theatre for 
dramatic productions. In 1947 a non-profit- 
making repertory company was formed under 
the artistic direction of André van Gyseghem. 
During 1947-1952 various companies, in 
association with the Arts Council, occupied 
the Theatre. The nominal rent charged repre- 
sented a substantial subsidy and in some cases 
this was augmented by direct Arts Council 
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granis. Even so, each company incurred 
losses. some of them considerable. 

‘he Libraries Committee’s first opportunity 
to test the financial possibilities of the Theatre 
was during the 1950-51 season, when they 
took responsibility for nine weeks of produc- 
tions by Noel Iliff. In November 1952 they 
assumed complete control over the financial 
and artistic management of the Theatre and, 
under the direction of the City Librarian, Mr. 
Charles Nowell, with Stuart Latham as pro- 
ducer and Peter Lambert as artistic director, 
embarked on a twenty-five week season, the 
highlight of which was a production of Romeo 
and Juliet, with Diane Cilento as Juliet, which 
played to ninety-nine per cent of capacity. 

Considerable experience was thus gained by 
the Committee in the management of a reper- 
tory theatre. Members of the Theatre Com- 
pany became Corporation employees, enjoying 
all due privileges, including (after six months’ 
service) that of contributing to the super- 
annuation fund. In short, the Library Theatre 
became part of a Corporation Department 
providing a public service within a budget 
recommended by the Employing Committee 
and sanctioned by the Finance Committee 
and the City Council. 

The experimental period from 1947 to 1955 
had its interesting and exciting moments. 
With a theatre of 297 seats, no licensed bar 
and primitive arrangements for serving coffee, 
the prospects of a balanced budget were 
remote. Financial disaster and success (mainly 
the former) alternated bewilderingly in the 
early years providing data for statistical re- 
search which resulted in the present manage- 
ment being able to forecast with a -1 per cent 
degree of accuracy the box-office takings on 
any production at any time of the year. The 
coat is cut accordingly and financial stability 
is no longer a matter for comment. 

Artistic achievements, too, had their peaks 
and troughs and it is only with the last two 
seasons that a uniformly high standard has 
been achieved under David Scase’s direction. 
All my Sons, Death of a Salesman, Julius Caesar, 
Henry V and Skin of our Teeth are mentioned 
only to show that if a theatre puts on a good 
play, well produced, all the management need 
do is to see that the box office staff apologise 
prettily for House Full notices. 

Growing reputation attracts not only patrons 
but professional talent-—Diane Cilento, Jeremy 
Brett, Brendon Barry, Robert Stephens and 
Bernard Warwick have been and gone on to 
better things and their places taken by equally 
promising players. Young though the Theatre 
is, its contribution to the live theatre has been 
significant. It remains the sole repertory 
theatre in Manchester. During the last three 
years it has attracted over half a million 


people to the Central Library, who begin to 

appreciate the real contribution a theatre and 

a library can make to the life of a community. 
D. I. Cottey 
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Drama in Oxford 

This term the Playhouse has given us the 
first English performance of Anouilh’s Medea, 
which was coupled with Ionesco’s The Lesson; 
the world’s first production of André Obey’s 
Frost at Midnight; and Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 
in Dudley Fitts’ racy translation. The Ionesco, 
a nasty play, was superbly done: Edgar 
Wreford is another actor of unusual promise 
who has appeared in several of the season’s 
productions, and he was well supported by 
Prunella Scales, who was at Stratford last year. 
The Medea was a tour de force for Joan Miller, 
who had no adequate Jason to support her: 
it is an early work of Anouilh’s, but well worth 
doing. André Obey’s play is written with his 
usual skill: the story of a medieval miracle- 
play production, ostracised by the local popu- 
lation because the barmaid is playing the 
Virgin, it balanced on a knife-edge between 
simplicity and sentimentality, and kept its 
poise except at two or three moments where 
only poetry could have preserved it. This too 
was excellently played; and so was the 
Lysistrata, where Constance Cummings led the 
women of Athens with sophisticated vitality. 
This production was by a Greek, Minos 
Volanakis (the earlier ones were by Frank 
Hauser), and to this the undergraduates, dons 
and their families flocked, after giving in- 
explicably poor support to the other plays. 

The O.U.D.S. production was Marlowe’s 
Dr. Faustus. Nevill Coghill used the earlier and 
shorter version, in order that the audience 
might judge for themselves of its merits. It 
seemed to me that one could well dispense 
with some of the horse-play at Rome and at 
the Emperor’s court, given in the longer 
version; this was a swift production with 
admirable settings by Brian Izzard, and the 
Mephistophilis of Jeffrey Wickham (seen a 
year ago as Volpone, and in the summer as 
Shylock) was memorable, though he has some 
tiresome vocal mannerisms. But Vernon Dobt- 
cheff’s Faustus was played so quietly as to be 
often inaudible from halfway back in the 
theatre—a fault we cannot forgive when the 
playwright is Marlowe. 

ANNE RIDLER 


Theatre in the Round 


On May 5th Studio Theatre presented, at 
the Mahatma Ghandi Hall, four new one-act 
plays. All were attempts to go beyond the 
limitations of naturalism. Furniture reduced to 
a minimum gave scope for movement, but the 
bare stage leads to another problem: colour. 
Too often costumes were drab and the visual 
effect consequently depressing. 

There was nothing drab in the plays them- 
selves. Professor Taranne, by Arthur Adamov, 
translated by Stephen Joseph, was a study of 
a man stripped of vanity and pretence, skin 
by skin like an onion, until his pitiful core is 
revealed. David Gampton’s A Smell of Burning, 
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EVANS 8c: PLAYS 
ACT 

WuHo’s THERE? 

6f. (1/9) Bernard Railton 

WIFE OF A HERO 

7f. (1/9) Tan Stuart Black 

THE LEOPARD 

3f. (1/9) Adrian Alington 


CINDERELLA REVISITED 
Of. plus extras. Newton and Colkett 
(2/— Music 5/-) 


FAREWELL, Pots AND PANS 


7f. (1/9) Gattey and Moore 
THE BRIDES OF BEGERIN 
12f. (1/9) Ned Gethings | 


FINAL AT FURNELIL 
3m., If. (1/9) 


Fork Up 
4m., 5f. (1/9) 


THis Happy BRoop 
2m., 5f. (1/9) R. F. Delderfield 


THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTERS 
4m., 4f. (2/-) R. J. Boswell 


FivE OngE-AcT PLAys 
(5/-) Wolf Mankowitz 


LOVE AT THE Bus Stop 
2m., 9f. (1/6) James Lansdale Hodson 


THE YOUNG HUSSAR 
5m. 2f. (1/6) adapt. fr. Sudermann 


Last JUDGMENT 
6m., 5f. (1/6) 


MURDER WITHOUT MALICE 


Willis Hall 


Ivor Brown 








John Tully 


3m., 3f. (1/6) Roy Plomley 
CHEERS FOR Miss VALENTINE 

10f. (1/6) Elizabeth Milne 
Hair Do 

7f. (1/6) Dennis Driscoll 


THE PETITION 
4m., 3f., 1 juv. (1/6) 


WoMAN ALIVE 
3m., 3f. (1/6) 


Margot Bryant 


John Tully 


FuLL List AND SYNOPSES FREE 


EVANS BROTHERS LTD. 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELI 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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a satire on public indifference to what is lap. 
pening in the world, had a pleasing off- eat 


humour. A Werry Pretty Garden, by Geoilrey 
Stephenson, started promisingly but los its 
way in the conflict between a tramp and the 
Welfare State. Finally Memento Mori, als. by 
David Campton, was a macabre melodrama 
well laced with ironic comedy. 


M.CG.i.. 


New Play Competitions 


The Charles Henry Foyle New Play Award 
for 1955-56 was won by Mr. Joseph O’Conor 
with The Iron Harp. The judge was Mr. Derek 
Salberg. Dr. Glynne Wickham will judge the 
1956-57 competition when the usual prize of 
£100 will be given for the best new play 
produced at one of a specified list of theaires, 
or in the British Drama League’s Original 
Full-length Play Festival. For details write to 
the Clerk to the Charles Henry Foyle Trust, 
Bournbrook, Birmingham 29. 

The Scottish Community Drama Associa- 
tion offers a prize of £100 in its Full-Length 
Playwriting and James Bridie’s Memorial 
Competition, 1957, and a prize of £10 10s. in 
its 1957 One-Act Play Competition. Full 
details from S.C.D.A., 19 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh 3. 


The Youth Theatre 


Presented with the maximum of sincerity 
and the minimum of fuss, Henry IV, Part 2, the 
second production of The Youth Theatre, 
maintained the high standard set by their 
Henry V last year. In many ways this is a more 
difficult play for them; the fine, intimate 
scenes, as well as the comedy, make big 
demands on inexperienced actors. All the more 
credit therefore to the large cast who put the 
play across so effectively. Everyone on the 
stage was a believable human being, even 
when movements or voice production could 
be technically faulted. The magic by which 
Michael Croft draws this response from his 
young actors remains his secret. 

It is sad to learn that this Theatre’s future 
is threatened by financial difficulties. Apart 
from its value to the boys who work for it, 
invisibly as well as on stage, productions of 
this quality, Shakespeare unadorned but illu- 
minated by truth and imagination, provide 
for the audience a_ rewarding theatrical 
experience. 

CATHERINE PRYNNE 


Sound Effects 


Bishop Sound & Electric Co. Ltd. have just 
issued a free Catalogue listing alphabetically 
the hundreds of sound effects which they have 
recorded. A foreword, “‘How It All Began”, 
tells the fascinating story behind ‘Bishop 
Sound”. This sixty-seven page booklet should 
be invaluable to all producing societies. 
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Theatre in Australia 


The Playwright’s Advisory Board, whose 
1955 Competition unearthed Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll, announced interesting winners 
for 1956. Prize-money was provided by the 
Australian Journalists’ Association to imple- 
ment its new policy of encouraging the arts, 
and the results were:—First: The Shifting Heart 
by Richard Beynon: Second, The Big Multi- 
Coloured Umbrella by Martin Ashby. Mr. Hugh 
Hunt, Director of the Elizabethan Theatre 
Trust, has said that he hopes to put The 
Shifting Heart into production this year. 

The craft of playwriting in Australia seems 
at last to be registering advances. We are 
observing with great interest English reaction 
to Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, presented by 
Sir Laurence Olivier with a cast assembled 
here, with the author, Ray Lawler, playing a 
leading role. The Shifting Heart is also by a pro- 
fessional actor; the Australian dramatist has too 
often relied on midnight oil instead of facing 
the spotlight, which may account for past 
failure to write an actable play. 

Like last year’s winner, The Shifting Heart is 
set in a Melbourne slum, but its underlying 
problem derives from the tensions created in 
the course of assimilating migrant families 
in this case Italian. 

The Big Multi-Coloured Umbrella, by contrast, 
has for background a Sydney seaside suburb, 
and its characters, comprising a bookmaker’s 
family circle, live in an aura of opulent comfort, 

In another branch of theatre Peter Scriven 
has achieved a success with his long-running 
and widely-travelled puppet-show The Tin- 
tookies, in which the leads include Australian 
animals. One might hazard the assertion that 
this show is of export quality. Over Christmas 
and the New Year it had a return season at the 
Elizabethan Theatre and drew crowded houses 
for its daily matinees. It had to come off to 
allow for rehearsal of The Magic Flute, in which 
the Elizabethan Opera Company made its 
Sydney debut on January 12th. 

Overseas judges in the Competition for 
design of the projected Sydney Opera House 
came to Sydney to choose the winning entry. 
That is the beginning of an attempt to tackle 
the desperate housing shortage which in this 
city afflicts all branches of theatre; it may be 
years before building actually starts. At the 
other end of the scale Pymble, on Sydney 
North Shore, has provided itself with a well- 
equipped theatre, holding 250 people in a 
Community Centre. This is the joint enterprise 
of individual citizens and the municipal 
authorities. In the inner suburb of St. Peters, a 
Pocket Playhouse, with comfortable seating 
for 54, opened on February Ist. 

E. M. TILpEsLEY 


Available for Hire 


Practice theatre and rooms for rehearsals, 
day and evening. Apply: Secretary, B.D.L. 








WEDGWOOD MEMORIAL 
COLLEGE 
BARLASTON, STAFFS. 


SHAKESPEARE 
AND THE MODERN STAGE 


Sun. August 18th — Friday, August 30th 


A residential course comprising 
practical work and appreciatory study 
and centred upon “The Merchant of 
Venice,’ “‘Hamlet’”’ and ‘‘The Winter’s 
Tale.” 


Tutors: 
C. A. Scrimgeour, M.A., G. Axworthy, 
B.A., and R. Whetton, L.G.S.M. 


Tuition and Board: £8 


Apply to the Warden 








STUDIO 
THEATRE 





55 Ashburnham Mansions 
London SW10 ~~ FLAxman 2309 





COURSES IN 
PLAYWRITING 


We are running a series of tutorial 
courses for playwrights. A small group 
meets once a week in the evenings for 
instruction and discussion of work in 
hand. Finished plays are considered for 
production at the Library Theatre, Scar- 
borough, or at the Studio Theatre Club 
in London. 


Applicants should write to the Tutor: 


STEPHEN JOSEPH, M.A., 
at the above address. 
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the 
amateur stage 
handbook 





By Peter Hamilton. 


Here in one handy volume is a modern, 
comprehensive treatment of all aspects 
of the amateur stage. Those concerned 
with amateur productions will find 

this book invaluable. Everything 
dealing with a society is described, 
from the initial organisation of the 
group and the management of finances, 
to the building of the scenery and the 
technique of acting. As Bransby 
Williams says in his foreword: “It is 
one of the most detailed instructors 
that has ever come my way: whether 
as actors, managers, secretaries, 
treasurers, stage managers, producers 

. . . from supers to stars, advice is 
there for all. I can only feel how 
fortunate are those who come across 
this book in time, for it is written in a 
practical manner by a man of 
experience in the amateur theatre. 
Follow his helping hand, and he will 
guide you over those obstacles and 
pitfalls which most of us have only 
overcome by bitter experience.” 


18s. net 


Theatre in Central Africa 


Enthusiasm for the live theatre grows 
steadily in Central Africa. At Nkana K:twe 
and Lusaka two groups each have their own 
small theatre, seating about 250, with excellent 
stage facilities. 

The Northern Rhodesia Drama Association, 
started in 1950, now has fourteen members 
So far there are no African member-societies, 
They are ambitious in their choice of play; 
the names of Giraudoux, Graham Greene, 
Tennessee Williams and John Whiting are on 
their production lists. 

Besides running annual Festivals (the fifth, 
now being organised, is to be adjudicated by 
Mr. Leonard Schach of Cape Town) the 
Association has arranged tours of such artists 
as the Cassons and Emlyn Williams, and 
theatre companies from South Africa. 

The formation of groups in Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland is being discussed, 
with a view to uniting in a Central African 
drama federation. 
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DE LEON 
DRAMA SUMMER SCHOOLS 
‘Q° THEATRE 
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Peter Brook 


Producers and Lecturers 
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E. Martin Browne 
Jean de Leon Pierre Rouve 


Roy Walker 


August 10th to August 24th; 
August 24th to September 7th 


Syllabus and details of the 
Jack de Leon Awards 
from: ‘Q’ Theatre, Brentford, Middx. 
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TRANSLATION OR ADAPTATION 


A Discussion between Elizabeth Sprigge, Ronald Duncan and Christopher Fry 


E. Martin Browne (in the Chair): Life is 
getting more and more international and 
people are increasingly interested in the drama 
of other countries. This involves the creation 
of new scripts from foreign languages into 
English and the problems of doing this are 
highly complicated. Our speakers here have 
distinguished experience in the field. Elizabeth 
Sprigge is responsible for making Strindberg 
not only understandable, but speakable in 
English. Christopher Fry has done adaptations 
of three important French plays—Ring Round 
the Moon, Tiger at the Gates and The Lark. 
Ronald Duncan created the English versions 
of Cocteau’s The Eagle has Two Heads and The 
Typewriter, also of a play which I certainly 
enjoyed working on with him, Puget and Bost’s 
A Man Named Judas. 

Question: Why were so many of the trans- 
lations of years ago so bad? 

Christopher Fry: They seem bad to us now, 
but were they bad when they were first made? 
Is it not that they seem artificial and odd to 
us because we do not speak in that way nowa- 
days and the translator’s dialogue therefore 
seems falser than it did originally? 

Ronald Duncan: It may be that every 
generation will have to make its own trans- 
lations. 

Elizabeth Sprigge: That raises the whole 
problem of whether we are going to stick to 
period style or try to bring the dialogue into 
the contemporary idiom. One of the difficulties 
about Strindberg is that his work sounded 
queer even to his contemporaries. It did not 
seem to them the way that people usually 
spoke. How much should one depart from 
Strindberg’s style to make it acceptable on 
the English stage? I have discussed passages 
from The Father with many Swedes and they 
all came to different conclusions. 

C.F.: The danger of ‘‘adaptation” is that you 
may be tempted further and further away 
from what you are translating into a half- 
creation of your own. When I think of my 
own plays being translated in that way I get 
a bit anxious. So I have become a little more 
conscientious, on a do-as-you-would-be-done- 
by principle. 

E.S.: There should be a literal translation 
somewhere even if it is not used. When people 
do adaptations and improve on them we may 
easily get used to them and forget the original. 
You may get right away from Strindberg when 
he is translated through a second language. 
C.F.:; A literal translation can be a useful 
standby at knotty moments. But it is also apt 
to be misleading. The sound and sense of the 
original language is what should be im- 
mediately present in our mind. 


Q.: I would like to ask Miss Sprigge if she 
leaves Strindberg ‘‘queer’’. 

E.S.: One has to leave it ‘queer’. You can’t 
iron it all out. I would say that the best trans- 
lation is one that keeps some of the flavour of 
the original and yet is acceptable in the 
language into which it is translated; I think 
that publishers are beginning to admit that. 
They used to have the idea that a translation 
should sound absolutely English so that no 
one who picked it up could tell it was a 
translation. 

Q.: Do you think an adaptor, especially if he 
is doing many translations from the same 
author, should impress his style on the work? 
Take Gilbert Murray: if you read several of 
his translations of different Greek authors, you 
seem to be in a Gilbert Murray domain. 
C.F.: I think something has gone a little 
wrong if a translator makes unlike authors 
sound identical. 

E.M.B.: The “dead” languages, those which 
are not spoken to-day, are in rather a different 
category from those now in use: and the style 
of Greek drama is completely formal. 

R.D.: But still the translation must be play- 
able—-not like those I read at school which 
almost put me off Classical literature for good. 
I recently saw Dudley Fitts’ translation of 
Lysistrata at the Oxford Playhouse: I don’t 
ever remember enjoying a Greek play so 
much: and I believe it was very near to the 
spirit of the original. The same might be true 
of some of Ezra Pound’s translations from the 
Chinese. His knowledge of the language is 
small: he has a dictionary and after five years 
I think he has learned to use it. 

Q. (a Chinese girl): I always think that Chinese 
plays translated into English sound silly—as if 
the English were ‘“‘taking the mickey” out of 
the Chinese. To them the Chinese sound funny 
because they use phrases like ‘‘Honour- 
able Sir’. 

E.S.: If the translator is a creative writer like 
Christopher Fry, you would expect his style 
to come through. He has his own way of 
using words. 

Q.: When people talk in French they think 
in French. 

R.D.: That would count me out. I can barely 
speak in any language; I certainly can’t think 
in a foreign one. I failed French in my School 
Certificate. My French wouldn’t get me across 
Paris. When I was going to do The Eagle has 
Two Heads, I went to see Cocteau. As his 
English is about as good as my French, it was 
clear that neither could help the other much. 
Cocteau said “I don’t care how you do it, so 
long as it still flies”. I took that as the green 
light. I get a crib, which one has always done 





since school days. I like to meet the original 
author and discuss the play with him, then 
read the crib through two or three times and 
lose it. I then regurgitate it. It isn’t translating; 
I don’t know what it is. 

E.S.: In the case of Strindberg, it helps 
tremendously if one knows what he was doing 
and thinking when he was writing the play. 
In The Father 1 discovered, after about five 
years, quotations from the Bible worked into 
the text. He never used quotation marks. It 
was not until I knew he had been reading the 
Bible that these passages became clear. 

Q.: How do you deal with jokes, the play of 
words and puns, or words that have two or 
three meanings? 

R.D.: You have to do your best to find an 
equivalent. A lot of foreign jokes are simply 
not funny in this country; they may even 
have no meaning at all. 

C.F.: There are times when the finding of 
equivalents becomes a little difficult. When A 
Sleep of Prisoners was done into French, the 
adaptors thought their countrymen didn’t 
know the Bible very well, and that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Shadrach, Meshak and Abednego 
wouldn’t convey much to the French audience. 
So they were translated into the Three Little 
Pigs and the Big Bad Wolf. 

Q.: Surely you have to translate, not only 
from one language into another, but in terms 
of time and period? 

E.S.: I don’t think about the English of 
Strindberg’s period but I try to avoid modern 
expressions which could not have been used 
then. The sound of the original affects me 
the rhythm of it and the length of the sen- 
tences. The process is not as conscious as trying 
to choose a late nineteenth-century style. 

Q.: Is it always a good thing to give an 
equivalent for a colloquialism in another 
language? In The Waltz of the Toreadors the 
old general says ‘“‘I was letting my hair down’”’. 
I can’t imagine him saying that. 

Q.: Mr Fry, do people translate your plays 
into prose? And do you mind? 

C.F.: The right words in prose are better 
than words chosen because they fit into verse 
form. The French translation of The Boy with 
a Cart is in prose, but it sounds very close to 
the original verse in many passages, and this 
closeness might have been lost in an attempt 
to reproduce a metrical pattern. 

E.S.: I certainly feel I should put the verse 
passages into verse. I should feel I had fallen 
short if I did not. 

Q.: It is possible to translate English into 
German verse more easily than into any 
Romance language. It is a question of the 
relationship between the languages — of 
whether you are using an inflected language 
or not. 

E.M.B.: That raises the question of the trans- 
lation of poetic idiom, or style of speech, into 
another language. The poet is trying to say 
what is unsayable. He writes with undertones 





and overtones. There is a danger, theref«re, 
that the ideas in a poetic play may get ou: of 
focus in translation, as some people eel 
happened in Anouilh’s Colombe. 

R.D.: Only a week or two ago I had a similar 
problem with a line of Giraudoux’s. He says 
something the equivalent of which would be 
“You are handsome’”’. In my view it is com- 
pletely against the feeling or spirit of the 
original to translate it literally, and I have 
made it “You are beautiful’. 

E.S.: If you go by dictionaries you have 
“‘had it’’. 

Q.: The translation of a play should be made 
not only to be read, but for actors who want 
lines to flow easily off the tongue. 

C.F.: But that is also true of the classics, 
They should be alive and easily read, just as 
the actor must have a line that is easily said. 
R.D.: I know a lot of scholars who could have 
done. Anouilh’s Ring Round the Moon more 
accurately than Christopher Fry, but it would 
not have run two nights. 

E.M.B.: He managed to translate the flow 
and flavour of the French line. 

C.F.: I called Ring Round the Moon a transla- 
tion because, apart from one scene which I 
was asked to write in so that the leading lady 
would have time to change her dress, I kept 
as far as possible sentence by sentence to what 
was in the text. Things may have got more 
changed than I realised during rehearsals. 
When an actor comes up against something 
he cannot do immediately he says ‘I don’t 
think this is very good; can we have something 
else?”? Though sometimes if you wait a few 
days you find he is doing it extremely well. 
Q.: Do you think the word “interpretation”, 
rather than “translation” or “adaptation”, 
correctly describes the process? 

C.F.: Yes, it would do very well. 

Q.: The man who functions at International 
Festivals is an Interpreter and his job is to 
reflect with mirror-like exactness what is 
being said. 

C.F.: To reflect what a play says is a different 
process from reflecting what a statesman says: 
but a translator “interprets” as faithfully if he 
conveys the spirit of the dramatist. 


ADJUDICATOR 
PETER ZANDER 


22 Romilly Street WI Ger 4767 





PRODUCER ACTOR 
LCC INSTRUCTOR IN DRAMA 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 


22 Orford Road 
Walthamstow. Coppermill 1598. 





ESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3s. 2d. yard, suitable for 

flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 
for patterns. Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villers Road, London, 
N.W.2. 





DRAMA: Special issues available: Shaw Memorial No.: 
Dr. Gilbert Murray, Sir Lewis Casson, Clifford Bax, 
Geoffrey Whitworth, etc. 2s. Autumn 1956 No. Six letters 
from Shaw to Dr. Gilbert Murray, and an assessment of 
Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthy and Sir James Barry by 
William Archer. 1/6. Winter 1946 No. Shaw on Harley 
Granville-Barker. 4/6. 
PRE SERVE YOUR COPIES by using Easibind, a self- 
binder which holds 12 copies. Price 10/6 (or $1-50) 
from Drama, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 











ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THE —- TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. in one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

Is. 8d. post paid. 
Copies from the Publisher, 
LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 














LADY OF SPAIN 


3-Act Play. 4 Men. 8 Women. 
By H. G. MACLAURIN 


A colourful spectacular and up-to-date 
Comedy of Modern Spain. Black Spanish 
hats, lounge suits, and long red ties for 
Men. Flowered dresses, with Spanish 
shawls, combs, earrings and carnations 
for Women, with hair parted in the 
middle, and drawn over the ears. Just 
the thing for Amateur Societies. 


COMMENTS RECEIVED 


“Spanish setting appeals to us, because it is 
different.” “‘| have always fele that there was an 
opening with Amateur Societies for a play which 
has glamour, and an attractive setting and pleasing 
costume.” “There is charm in LADY OF SPAIN, 
| feel sure it will be very popular with my Com- 
pany.” 


Send for Approval Copy 


YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, | 











Nineteen-Fifty-Seven 


“MORE NEW 
PLAYS” 


FULL LENGTH 
All One Set. 5/- net 


MIXED CAST 

JUDITH (3m., 5w.) 
Play by be — aaa Dinner & Morum. 
HONEY PO (4m., 4w.) 
Farcical $a by H. & E. V. Hoile. 
CHANCE AND MRS. BUFFINGTON 

(3m., 6w.) 
Costume Comedy by Joan Brampton. 
MAD ABOUT MEN (Sm., Sw.) 
Comedy by Peter Blackmore. 
THIS YEAR NEXT YEAR (4m., 7w.) 
Play by Lionel Brown. 
THE KILLER DIES TWICE (4m., 4w.) 
A Drama by Lynne Reid Banks. 
THE PICK OF THE SEASON (4m., 4w.) 


Comedy by Jean McConnel. 

ALL IN A ROW (6m., Sw.) 
Comedy by Lynne Reid Banks. 

THE TRIALS OF CAPTAIN 


SAVAGE (4m., 4w.) 
Costume Comedy by Edward Murch. 
ALL-WOMEN 
APPLE AND EVE (10w.) 
Comedy by Sam Bate. 
APPOINTMENT IN EDEN (llw.) 
Play by Elma Verity & Vera Allen. 
MR. POTTINGER (10w.) 
Mystery Comedy by Stuart Ready. 
ONE-ACT 
MIXED CAST 
THE FALLEN ANGEL (3w., 4m.) 
Play Lk Parnell Bradbury. 
IN TH ag l (4m., 3w.) 
lag y O. M 
THE PARTING "SHOT (4m., 3w.) 


Costume Bead by Edward Murch. 
THEY WANTED A LEADER (5m., 3w.) 
Religious play by Sam Bate, 


ALL-WOMEN 
THE MAN I MARRY (9w.) 
Play by Jenny Laird. 
LEGACY OF — (7w.) 
Comedy by Sam B 
THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE (6w.) 
Play by L. De Francquen. 
GOOSE IN THE KITCHEN (Sw.) 
Comedy by O. Mills. 
THE FOOL (5w.) 
Play by Patricia Brooks. 
THE GHOSTS ——— (6w.) 
Play by Elma Otte: 
WEDDING BELLS FOR CLARA (6w.) 
Comedy by J. E. Bollans. 


Plays sent on approval. 


s 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and their Plots” 
giving full details of the above plays. 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum St., London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 
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“BUT ONCE A YEAR” 


(6f.,4m. 1 set) 
“This delightful Christmas cocktail—full of good things.”— Yorkshire Post. 


“Rarely have we spent a more 


happy evening—this charming mixture of farce, 


fantasy, wit and sentiment.’”°-—East Kent Mercury. 


THREE-ACT PLAYS with one set 


“MURDER OUT OF TUNE” (5 f., 3 m.) 3s. 8d. 
“CANDIED PEEL” (7 f., 5 m.) 4s. 2d. 
*OPEN VERDICT” (5 f., 5 m.) 4s. 2d. 

“THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS” (9 f.) 4s. 2d. 

*MADAM TIC TAC” (6f., 5 m.) 4s. 3d. 





All published by SAMUEL FRENCH. Reading copies of all on loan ONLY on 
application to Box 100, “‘Amateur Stage’’, 57 Church Hill, N.21. Sixpence in stamps 
for each one-act or 1/— for each three-act play. 

The name of the Dramatic Society so borrowing must be given. 
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PLAYS vy FALKLAND L. CARY | 


“Quite the most popular Christmas play with Repertories and Amateurs” 

















“Murder in 
Mind» 


A NEW PLAY BY REX HARTLEY 


3 Acts. Single Set. 4 men, 7 women. 
A play of suspense and action with an 
exciting and unusual finale. 


**No detectives, no tiresome questioning, 
no clues, but a baffling mystery.”’ 


FEE: £3 3s. each performance. 

BOOKS: Acting Editions with Ground 
Plan, Production Notes, 4s. (post 4d. 
extra) or on 14 days’ reading-loan 
74 stamps for three titles (state 
whether comedies or thrillers required) 


WILFRED MASSEY 
**Rockingham,’’ Westfield Road, 
Beaconsfield (Bucks) 








LEONARD’S PLAYS 
PANTOMIMES AND 3-ACTS 


LITTLE BO-RIDING BOOTS (7m., 
7w.), by Yvonne Langley and Denis 
Kempton. 

THE FORSAKEN MERMAN (6nm., 
7w.) by John Bertram. 

THE END OF THE VILLAGE 
(5m., 5w.) by John Bertram. 

PARTNERS UNLIMITED (4m., 6w.), 
by Sam Bate. 

A RUN FOR HIS MONEY (4m., 
5w.), by John Winchester. 

GUESTS IN THE HOUSE (4n., 
3w.), by Chester Mattin. 

Reading copies 9d. per play 
Free lists | and 3 Acts: 
(a) Mixed, (b) All-Women 
from: LE/DL, 
123 Heythorp Street, Southfields, 
London, S.W.18 
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THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: NATional 0691/2 


|| REDUCED || 
SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





c- te te 
£100 20/- 27/6 
£250 25/- 32/6 
£500 27/6 35/- 

£1,000 35/- 45/- 
£1,500 40/- 52/6 
£2,000 45/- 60/- 


RISKS COVERED 


1. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage to 
property up to £10,000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 


For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 
REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 


The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


TRAINING for the STAGE 


and for 
TEACHING SPEECH AND 
DRAMA 
Auditions now being arranged for 


September 1957. 


Additional activities: Adult Evening Courses, The 
Apex Theatre Club, Apex Children’s Theatre, 
Apex Choral Speaking Group, Travelling Theatre 
Group, JI.ecture-Recitals, and Demonstration 


Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 


Prospectus from the Secretary, 
45 CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON 
BIRMINGHAM 15, 
Tel.: EDGbaston 3424 

















IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.! 


Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 

















The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.! (London) Ltd Telephone: Langham 1320 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.s.,; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.£., HON.LL.D.; Flora Robson, C.B.B.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.A., D.LITT.; W. Macqueen-Pope 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for Stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE 
EVENING CLASSES are held at Notting Hill Gate, W.8 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 70 Provincial centres) 




















THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


PRINCIPAL : MICHAEL MACOWAN 


TWO-YEAR STAGE TRAINING 
COMMENCING IN SEPTEMBER EACH YEAR 


The course is founded upon practical experience of the demands made upon the actor by 
the theatre of to-day, and is planned as an integrated pattern of training for the develop- 
ment of the students’ highest potentialities, both as actors and individuals. To permit the 
high degree of individual attention which this demands the total number of students is 
limited to sixty. 


AUDITIONS FOR 1957 WILL BE HELD IN JULY AND AUGUST 


THERE AREA LIMITED NUMBER OF FREE PLACES FOR MEN WHO HAVE 
COMPLETED NATIONAL SERVICE 
For Prospectus giving full details of Curriculum and Teaching Methods, apply to: 
THE SECRETARY, TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL ROAD, S.W.5 
FREmantle 9883 

















FOR YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 





The All-Women Full-Length Play (Incorporating THE TuDoR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 


“WHO ky SYLVIA?” Principal: Miss E. R. Lipwe_i 


By GILBERT BROOKFIELD 


“This play is a MUST for all-women groups” ONE of the oldest and established Junior Academies 
offering a wide classical education, Oxford G.C.E. 
all levels, together with full Vocational Training in 


Acting Edition 3/6 each post paid Drama, Music or Dancing Career. 
Copy on reading loan, 6d. from: 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 


Full details from the Secretary. 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.! 








Admission by Audition from the age of 10 years. 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 





FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Concentration on the Practical side of the Theatre 
All students perform to an audience with make-up 
and appropriate costume from their first term. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 


STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
JAN., MAY, SEPT. 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


(LAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 
The Chanticleer Theatre is available for hire 


CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
S.W.7 
Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


LONDON, 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 
Principal: i 
GWYNNETH THURBURN, O.B.E., Hon. F.C.S.T 


(1) (a) Course of Training for Teachers 
of Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 
Prospectus from the Registrar 


Address for correspondence after 25th September 
1957: Courses (1) and (3) The Embassy Theatre, 
Swiss Cottage, N.W.3; Course (2) 52 Hyde 
Park Gate, S.W.7. 
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Summer Vacation Course 
MIME 
under the direction of 
IRENE MAWER 
at 


WHITFORD HALL 


Bromsgrove, Worcs. 


August 12th to August 16th 
1957 
Residence optional. 


All aspects of Mime in Education and 
the Theatre —- Music and Movement — 
Demonstration classes in Mime for 
children — Special terms for organised 
groups for the full course or single 


days. Particulars and Registration: 


The Vacation Course Secretary, clo Miss 
Irene Mawer, 13 Church Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 15. Phone EDG. 1973. 
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of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, c.B.£., HON. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Competitions for Scholarships, some of which will 
include maintenance allowances, will be held in London 
during June or July in the following subjects :— 
DRAMA VIOLIN 
PIANOFORTE SINGING 
GENERAL MUSICAL SUBJECTS 


The closing date for applications is June 15th, and 
successful candidates will be required to enter the School 
in September, 1957. Full details can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A. 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


Three-Year Specialist 
Teachers’ Course 
including 


Stage Course 


* 


One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 








“SPRING 1600” 
by Emlyn Williams 
AT THE SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 
Thursday, July 11th, at 7.30 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday, July 12th and 13th, at 2.30 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Stalls and Dress Circle: 12/6, 10/6, 7/6 
Back Stalls and Circle: 5/- 
(Special party rates for Schools, Clubs, Dramatic Societies, etc.) 


TICKETS or PROSPECTUS of Courses from the Registrar, Lamorbey Park, Sidcup, Kent 
(FOO. 3024) 











PARADA 


(Preparatory Academy for the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art) 
Honorary President: SIR KENNETH BARNES, M.A. Principal: MISS PENELOPE RATHBORNE 


ACADEMY full-time training in all branches of Dramatic Art 
PART-TIME TRAINING (Evenings and Saturday mornings) 
SCHOOL General Education to G.C.E. level is combined with Dramatic training. 


Ages from |! onwards. 
(Academy students prepared for G.C.E. if desired.) 


Apply: 55 SHEPHERD’S HILL, HIGHGATE, N.6 
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OXFORD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Under the direction Xs 
ISABEL VAN BEERS AND NOREEN ST. JOHN EBBELS 


Comprehensive stage training 
@ Recognised Acting Certificate 


A strictly limited number of students 
ensures individual attention. Excellent 
acting opportunities in addition to the 
School activities. 

In 1955-57 students have been engaged for: 
“Lysistrata”, Oxford Playhouse and Tour 
“Waltz of the Toreadors”, Arts and 
Criterion Theatres 
“Peter Pan”, Scala Theatre and Tour 
“Threepenny Opera”, Royal Court and 

idwych Theatres. 

“New Faces” Revue, Broadway, New York 
Bown Adams Theatre, New York 
“Listen to the Wind”, Arts Theatre and Oxford 
Playhouse Productions 
Repertory Companies at Oxford, Leeds, Oldham, 
Guildford, Dundee, Blackburn, Guernsey, York 
Regents Park Open Air Theatre 
Morecambe Repertory 
Warrington Repertory 
Watergate Revue 
Oxford University Productions 

B.B.C. T.V. Films etc. etc. 


For full particulars apply: 
Secretary, 28 Wellington Square 
Oxford Tel.: 57085 





BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


The Vestry Hall, 
Islington Row, Birmingham, 15 


Patrons: 

LorpD BENNETT OF EDGBASTON and LaDy BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CECILY BYRNE 
Sir Lewis Casson, M.C., and 

Dame SyBiL THORNDIKE, LL.D. 
Mrs. MELVYN DouGLtas (U.s.A.) 

Sm Barry JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 
ANTHONY JOHN, W. A. Dosson, Emme LIrrier 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

Der&K SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
ARTHUR WHATMORE 


Recently, students have been engaged at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre; Alexandra 
Theatre, Birmingham; Edinburgh Festival; 
Midland Theatre Co., Coventry; Arena Theatre; 
Repertory Theatres at Sheffield, Colchester, 
Wolverhampton, A een Blackburn, Derby, 
Morecambe, Pert! 
eae Radio, Films, I.T.V. 

Patricia Cox, I.T.V., Channel 8 Newscaster, 
trained and placed by this School. 
Students are also “‘on call” to many Midland 
Theatres. 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Principal: MARY RICHARDS 




















ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 

QUEEN MOTHS ER 


Pre: 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS "OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: 
THOMAS ARMSTRONG, 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M, 


Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course 
This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. Teaches’ Diploma (Speech and Drama), 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status. 
he curriculum includes private lessons and 
classes and lectures in Acting; Choral Speech; 
Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, Drama, 
Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; Micro- 
phone Technique; Make-up; Mime; Phonetics; 
Play Production; Principles of Teaching; 
Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial Speech; 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen EvizasetH THe Queen MorTHER 


Principal: 
Henry HAVERGAL Director : 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) Coin CHANDLER 
Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, perty-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes —. on ——— 
Dramatic Theory and the History of 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given op’ 4 of — under 
supervision in their Third the satisfactory 





Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Ver 
Voice-production; Written English. p eoenene 
ments are made for students to teach in schools, 
under supervision. 
L.R.A.M. Diploma 

Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
formation from H. STANLEY CREBER, 
Secretary. 








this course, pl seni Bi. be presented for 
the following awards: — 
DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 


Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 














FURSE 


for a 


COMPLETE STAGE 
SERVICE 


including 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
DIMMERS 

CURTAINS 

CURTAIN TRACKS 
BORDER & LEG BARRELS 
COLOUR MEDIUM 

LAMPS 


As we are actual manufacturers, we are able to keep our prices 
stable and very competitive, and our interest does not begin and 
end with a sale. 

Our Stage Planning Service willingly prepares layouts and 
makes suggestions to solve your particular problem, and we are 
pleased to visit our installations to give advice as to the best use 
of the equipment supplied. 

Although entrusted with many large stage contracts, no 
enquiry is too small to receive careful attention—may we send 
you literature? 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7), NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
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